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tion and individuality. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ The last day or two of the Presi- 
dent’s “vacation” in Vermont were 
not much different from similar days 
in the White House. Two hundred 
automobiles full of “Grangers,” from 
ten states rolled into Plymouth and 
were received on the lawn, rainy and 
misty although it was. Alva B. John- 
son, onetime President of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works; Representa- 
tive John Q. Tilson, of the Speaker’s 
Bureau of the Republican National 
Committee; John Barrett, Chairman 
of the Coolidge Independent Group; 
George W. Davison, Vice-President 
of the Central Union Trust Co., were 
among the callers. The total num- 
ber of visitors during the 13 days ap- 
proached 30,000. 


Coolidge 
with 


@ The President and Mrs. 
motored to Rutland to lunch 
Governor Proctor of Vermont. 


@ Professing to feel refreshed from 
their vacation Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge 
and their son John boarded the Presi- 
dential special at Ludlow. For two 
hours they stood on the back plat- 
form waving to crowds at stations; 
then darkness fell and next morning 
they were in Washington. 


@ The President wrote to the 
Women’s Church Committee on In- 
ternational Good Will, which is send- 
ing a Christmas ship to Germany: 
“The appeal of little children is world- 
wide, and America has never turned 
a deaf ear, whether the cry came from 
Armenia or from the devasted re- 
gions of France, from Rumania or from 
the Far East. Such charity is, I be- 
lieve, one aspect of the good-will of 
America to all nations, of our desire 
to promote durable peace through 
mutual understanding.” 


@ President Coolidge addressed the 
National Fraternal Congress which 
was meeting at the Capital, saying: 


“In point of numbers I am told that 
you have between 10 million and 12 
million American men and women or- 
ganized in various fraternities which 
have delegates at this meeting. . 
Without the moving spirit of frater- 
nity, of a common effort for a com- 
mon purpose, our government, eco- 
nomic and social organizations would 
at once disintegrate.” 


@ The President indicated that he 
would oppose the elevation of U. S. 
naval guns on the ground that it 
would stimulate competitive naval 
building abroad, and that it would 
be better to have foreign govern- 
ments spend their money paying their 
debts to us then putting such money 
into armament. 


@ President Coolidge presented to 
the Forbes Library in Northampton, 
Mass., a large collection of his fam- 
ily’s photographs, annotated in his 
own hand, 


@ The Prince of Wales lunched pri- 
vately at the White House (See Page 
9). 
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THE CAMPAIGN 
The Crucial West 


Campaign “dope” flows freely from 
the mouths of politicians. Most of it 
is too unreliable to serve as a basis for 
a considered judgment. All of it must 
be discounted in inverse proportion to 
the political opinions of the person who 
gives it, both on account of intentional 
and unintentional coloring. 

The following estimates of the po- 
litical situation in the crucial West must 
be ‘discounted because of the Republican 
sources from which they come. Prop- 
erly these estimates should be com- 
pared with similar data from Demo- 
cratic and Progressive sources, but 
parallel data from the latter is for the 
moment lacking. 

The first of these estimates was made 
by Chnton W. Gilbert, famed cor- 
respondent of the Republican news- 
papers of Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 
Curtis. He gave, in an article, the 
estimates which are represented in the 
table below, and he declared that his 
sources were “the private opinions of 
Republican politicians.” The figures 
under each candidate’s name represent 
the place where it was estimated he 
will stand in the election according to 
present indications. 


ELECT. 
STATES DAVIS VOTES* 
Washington 2 
Oregon Sin 
California 1 
Idaho 
Utah 
Nevada 
Arizona 
Montana . 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
South Dakota . 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
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This tabulation gives Coolidge 37 of 
the 115 electoral votes of these states, 
LaFollette 28, and Davis only six. 
Twenty votes stand an equal chance of 
going to Coolidge or LaFollette. Six- 
teen are uncertain. Mr. Gilbert con- 
cludes that John W. Davis is not a 


*The total number of votes in the Electoral 
College is 531, the majority 266. 
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candidate in this region. Democrats 
would have something other to say. 


The other estimates, while from Re- 
publican sources, are less subjective and 
therefore more reliable than such esti- 
mates as the above. They were pub- 
lished by John Barrett, Chairman of the 
Coolidge Independent Group. They 
purport to be the answers, of a group 
of 2,400 “key voters” in the central 
West, to a questionnaire. It is an open 
question as to how representative these 
voters are, and their exact distribution 
was not given. The same questions 
were sent out in June and after Mr. 
Coolidge’s acceptance speech in August. 
The questions and answers: 

Question No. 1—“Is the so-called 
LaFollette Movement growing in your 
State to the degree that it may be a 
menace to the success of both old 
parties ?” 


Answers June August 
Yes 79% 55% 
No 21% 45% 


Question No, 2—“Do you think 
LaFollette may carry enough Western 
States to endanger the Republican or 
Democratic candidates’ getting a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes, and so 
draw the election into Congress?” 


Answers June August 
Yes 54% 40% 
No 46% 60 % 


Question No. 3—“If the election 
were to be held now, would you vote 
for Coolidge, LaFollette or a Demo- 
cratic candidate like McAdoo, Smith or 
Underwood? (Changed in August to 
“Coolidge, LaFollette or Davis?”) 


Answers June August 
La Follette 50% 37% % 
Coolidge 37%% 52u%% 
Democrat 12’%% 10% 


At ee 


On his first invasion of the region 
west of the Alleghanies, John W. Da- 
vis spoke to the State Democratic 
Convention at Columbus, Ohio. His 
subject was the acceptance speech of 
Mr. Coolidge, which he attacked 
from stem to stern. Extracts: 

“What is the issue that you bid 
me submit to the American people? 
I care not in what words we put it— 
honesty in Government, fidelity in 
administration, uprightness in the 
administration of the law, justice in 
the passage of legislation—it all 
comes, in the last resolve, to the 
question of party responsibility. ... 

“I make no charge against the hon- 
esty and integrity of the present oc- 
cupant of the White House. I think 
no man truthfully can.... 

“We are told that the things for 
which the American people are long- 
ing and yearning, that the thing 
which above all others they desire, 


and the thing which they are going 
to struggle to, is a Government of 
common sense. Now, I shall not go 
back over the history of the last 
three and one-half years in order to 
define that term. (Laughter and ap- 
plause).... 

“May I be permitted to say this in 
all kindness—that, after all, there is 
no virtue in the world more univer- 
sal, no virtue in the world as com- 
mon, as common sense; and the rea- 
son I say so is that I never yet have 
met an adult man or woman, and 
very few of minor age, who did not 
claim that they possessed it. (Laugh- 
ter and applause)... . 

“What have the Democrats to of- 
fer? We also have some rather com- 
mon things to offer. But they are 
things, believe me, which require 
even more of struggle, more of ef- 
fort, and certainly more of vigilance 
than this universal common sense. 
We want, my friends, to offer to the 
American people, first of all, common 
justice. (Applause). We want it in 
our legislation, and we declare that 
a tariff law which takes from one 
man in order to enrich another, 
which imposes upon the people of 
this country an indirect burden in 
the form of revenue derived by the 
Government is, in its nature, inher- 
ently unjust and must be modified. 
(Applause)... . 

“Then, we want not only common 
justice, but we want to offer to the 
American people common honesty. 
And when I speak of common hon- 
esty I do not mean only that we 
shall keep our fingers out of the pub- 
lic pocket. I do not mean only that 
we shall abstain from stealing the 
public money or giving away the 
public lands. I mean honesty in 
thought as well as honesty in deed. . . . 

“Then, we wish to offer to the peo- 
ple of this country another common 
virtue—the virtue of common cour- 
age at home to speak those things 
which we believe and let the public 
pass their judgment upon them; 
courage in legislation to refuse, if 
need be, a general demand, if clearly 
adverse to the interests of the coun- 
try; courage in administration.” 


Another Dawes Plan? 


Gen, Dawes spent his 59th birthday 
working on a speech. He then gath- 
ered his family together; and the entire 
group were transported from Evanston, 
Iil., to Lincoln, Neb. 

There they were met by an honor 
guard of boy scouts, by bands, by 
marchers carrying ten-foot cornstalks. 
That evening, General Dawes delivered 


his speech. It dealt with the farm ques- 
tion. 


He analyzed the situation which had 
brought about the depression in agri- 
culture during the past year and found 
its causes to be the poor market for 
farm products, especially wheat, abroad. 
He declared that the protective tariff 
and discrimination in immigration 
justify farmers in demanding relief. 
He condemned the political stump- 
speakers who shout loudly for legisla- 
tive remedies in order to gain votes. 
There could be nothing worse for agri- 
culture than ill-considered legislation. 

The solution of the problem he saw 
in a sort of “Experts’ Plan” for agri- 
culture—the appointment of an expert 
commission to make an investigation 
and to draft concrete proposals for 


legislation. He repeated that President’ 


Coolidge had promised to create such a 
commission; and he considered the mo- 
ment opportune for such an enterprise, 
since the pressure of farm problems is 
temporarily relieved by better crop 
prices. He concluded: “Whoever 
promises more than this is entering into 
a contract which cannot be filled.” 

The New York Times (pro-Davis), 
in a leading editorial, gave Mr. Davis 
credit for making, on the whole, what 
was a sound speech and a good proposal. 
Mr. Dawes and the honest Times must 
divide the credit. 


A Caller 


It is seldom that rival candidates 
pay social calls on one another, but 
Gen. Dawes, having delivered a 
speech at Lincoln, could not resist the 
temptation to call on the Governor 
of Nebraska. Correspondent Boyden 
Sparkes furnished this graphic ac- 
count of the meeting: 

“Gov. Bryan carefully placed a 
chair for his expected visitor and left 
wide open the door of the executive 
office, a large hideous chamber, 
papered green and with a metallic 
ceiling embossed with a design of 
palm leaves, cornucopias and parallelo- 
grams. The Governor’s mahogany 
conference table is so placed that he 
sits in a swivel chair in a sort of a 
stall formed by his roll-top desk, a 
small table and the large one. He 
placed the chair, in which he intended 
Gen. Dawes to sit, at the open end of 
this space. Then the General entered. 

“*Well, how are you, Governor?’ he 
exclaimed heartily as he advanced 
with outstretched hand. 

“General, I’m glad to see you,’ re- 
plied the Governor, warmly, and they 
clasped hands, strode into the execu- 
tive office and took their seats as the 
Governor had planned. 

“Gen. Dawes crossed his legs, light- 
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ed his underslung pipe and balanced 
his stiff straw hat on his knees. Gov. 
Bryan, after a moment of politeness 
said, ‘Excuse me, General,’ and cov- 
ered his bald and shining dome with 
his black slouch hat. 

“His constant fear is of a cold in 
the head. With his hat on he becomes 
assured and self possessed quite as 
Gen. Dawes grows less tense, less 
nervous when his fingers are warmed 
by the bowl of his celebrated pipe. 


“A small diamond stud glittered 
two inches above the top button of 
Gov. Bryan’s shirt, but no vest ham- 
pered the comfortable bulge of his 
waistline. The General’s habitual 
double breasted gray coat was but- 
toned, but his blue silk cravat was fly- 
ing free.” 


The conversation endured for about 
ten minutes and both parties to it de- 
clared afterwards that they had 
merely exchanged reminiscences 
about Lincoln. At the enc, Governor 
Bryan called in the photographers, a 
large light was set up, shutters clicked 
as the two candidates sat side by side. 
Then they shook hands and parted. 


The Grand Prize 


Labor Day was the time of a Na- 
tional speech-fest for the Grand Prize 
—the Presidency of the United States. 
The Presidential and Vice Presidential 
candidates of the Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Progressive tickets, with the 
single exception of General Dawes, all 
spoke. 

Calvin Coolidge addressed a dele- 
gation of Labor leaders in the East 
Room of the White House. He de- 
clared that American Labor is the 
most prosperous in the world and gave 
statistics to show that although hours 
of work have decreased 6% since 1913, 
the buying power of Labor’s wages has 
increased and is several times that in 
other parts of the world. This he at- 
tributed to restriction of immigration 
and protective tariff. “We do not need 
to import any foreign government. We 
had better stick to the American brand 
of Government, the American brand of 
equality and the American brand of 
wages. 


“T am for peace and against ag- 
gressive war. I am opposed to war- 
like preparations. But I am in favor 
of an adequate Army and Navy. . 

“IT want to have America codper- 
ate in securing a speedy settlement 
ot European differences... . 

“Tam in favor of continuing and 
extending the policy of covenants 
between nations for further disarma- 
ment,... 


“T want to see our institutions more 


and more humane. But I do not want 
to see any of the people cringing 
suppliants for the favor of the Gov- 
ernment, when they should all be 
independent masters of their own 
destiny. ... 

“I want to encourage business, that 
it may provide profitable employment. 


“IT want to see jobs hunting for 
men, rather than men hunting for 
jobs. I want the factory able to con- 
sume at a fair price the products of 
the farm. .... 

“The foundation for a new era is 
being steadily and surely laid. Wheth- 
er we shall enter upon it depends 
upon the attitude of our fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

“IT have an abiding faith in 
American people.” 


John W. Davis spoke to the Ohio 
Valley trades and Labor Council at 
Wheeling. He laid down a platform 
for labor: first, equality of opportunity 
so no castes may develop; second, equal- 
ity of right—that is, legislation for no 
one group, but for all. 

Said he: “Injunctions have been 
issued which by their terms went be- 
yond any proper limit and sought 
to deprive men of a lawful exercise 
of indisputable rights. They have 
been framed with partisan zeal and 
their effect has been to cast upon 
the courts the performance of duties 
which properly belong to those exec- 
utive officers of the State or nation 
who are primarily charged with the 
preservation of public peace and pub- 
lic order. 

“Tt is not well for society, 
well for the courts, it is not well for 
the parties themselves, that these 
things should be so. My views on 
this subject are not the result of any 
newly formed conviction.” 


Robert M. LaFollette radiocast his 
speech from the Capital. He promised 
to purge the Government of special in- 
terests, to abolish the power of big busi- 
ness to fix prices, control natural re- 
sources and credit, and fill the Govern- 
ment with their representatives. This 
he believed could be accomplished in 
large part without special legislation. 

He declared: “The people have 
found a great hop., and that hope is 
in the Progressive movement. We 
have enlisted in the campaign to re- 
store this Government to the service 
of the public, to secure to the laborer 
and producer in all lines a greater 
share of the product of his toll, while 
protecting the consumer against the 
trust-fixed prices on all he buys, and 
to drive out of the Government in- 
fluences now so dominant there.” 

Charles W. Bryan at Elk Point, S. 
Dak., declared that “the nation has been 


the 


it is not 





humiliated and the world has been 
shocked at the dishonesty, the incom- 
petency, the greed, the graft, and the 
corruption that has been uncovered by 
Congress. ... 


“Agriculture is not asking for alms. 
The farmers are not seeking infor- 
mation as to how to farm, nor are 
they suffering on account of their own 
extravagance or lack of thrift. What 
they want is the handicaps and the 
hobbles which have been placed on 
them by the Republican Administra- 
tion removed. They were seeking 
demands similar to those of labor— 
sufficient price for their products to 
enable them to live at American 
standards with a margin for old age. 


Burton K. Wheeler opened his big 
guns on Boston Common, declaring: 
“Instead of a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, we 
have a government of Wall Street, by 
Wall Street, for Wall Street... . ” 


William Z. Foster, Presidential 
candidate of the Workers’ (Communist) 
Party, asserted at Omaha: “Ramsay 
MacDonald is only carrying on capital- 
ism. . . . LaFollette can only curtail 
the moneyed class rather than abolish 
it. Capitalism will remain in complete 
power until Labor assumes control.” 


Uncensored? 
Mrs. Clem L. Shaver, wife of the 
National Campaign Manager of the 


Democratic Party, wrote a letter to the 
Fairmont West Virginian in which she 
said in part: 

We notice in recent press reports that the 
Democratic Vice Presidential candidate, 
Charles W. Bryan, a well known pacifist, con- 
tinues to pick at ‘and harp upon the coming 
observance of National Defense Day, insist- 
ing upon designating it a “militaristic” pro- 
gram. 

This is,. naturally, a pacifist point of view; 
br ut, strange to say, in the days before 
“Charlie” Bryan became the ami azed—no, 
gentle reader, we did not say ‘“amazing’’- 
Vice Presidential nomine of his party, he set 
the seal of his approval as Governor upon the 
Defense Day plans, offering to call out the 
state militia and to invite all patriotic socie- 
ties to participate. 

Why has Mr. Bryan changed his point 
of view so quickly? Surely it can not be 
because he wishes to make a mere political 
issue of a patriotic demonstration that has 
the indorsement of every patriotic society in 
the country. 


This is especially true of the women’s 
organizations. The Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica, the Daughters of 1812, the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, and many 
other women’s clubs and organizations of all 
kinds—for all women are patriots—have in- 
dorsed Defense Day and will be found taking 
part in the program on September 12. 


The women of America are not pacifists— 
they never have been—from the days of Mollie 
Stark, Betty Zane and Margaret Lynn Lewis. 

It is said that when the British, under Gen- 
eral Tarleton, drove the Virginia Legislature 
from Charlottesville to Staunton, volunteers 
were called for to prevent the passage of the 
— through the mountains at Rockfish 
Gap. History tells us that Mrs. Lewis called 
to her side hor three young sons, aged 17, 
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15 and 13 years, and made them fly to the 
defense of their country, their native land. 

“Go my children,” she said, “I spare not 
my youngest even, my fair-haired boy, the 
comfort of my declining years; I devote you 
all to my country. Keep, back the foot 
of the invader from the soil of Augusta, or 
see my face no more.” 

No, let not that hydra-headed monster raise 
its head among us, red-blooded, fighting Ameri- 
cans, born and bred descendants of Colonial 
and Revolutionary pioneer ancestors. There 
is no pacifism in our patriotic hearts. 

The objection to Defense Day is known to 
be propaganda, designed to make a political 
issue. Why? Does Charles W. Bryan feel 
that the real issues between the two great 
parties are so few that he attempts to set up 
a false one? This pacifist talk is not helping 
the Democratic party. 


THE CONGRESS 


Eliminated 


Already some of the stalwart mem- 
bers-of the Senate are beginning to fall 
by the wayside. The first to go was 
Senator McCormick of Illinois, who 
failed to secure a renomination by the 
Republicans of his State (Time, April 
28, Political Notes). The second was 
Senator Shields of Tennessee. Last 
week, two more Senators lost their 
chances of appearing in the 69th Con- 
gress. 


In South Carolina, Senator Dial stood 
for renomination by the Democrats. 
Four men were in the race: ex-Gover- 
nor Coleman L. Blease, Representative 
James F. Byrnes, Senator Dial, State 
Insurance Commissioner John J. Mc- 
Mahan. No one had a majority; but 
Blease and Byrnes led Senator Dial and 
will decide the contest between them- 
selves in a second primary. Senator 
Dial and Mr. McMahan, the eliminated 
ones, have yet to settle with the court 
of Gaffney, S. C, for a disturbance 
which began with words* and nearly 
ended with blows, while they were cam- 
paigning there (Time, Sept. 1, Political 
Notes). 

In Delaware, the State Republican 
Convention, delegates to which were 
chosen in a recent primary, nominated 
Gen. T. Coleman Du Pont and denied 
the desire of Senator L. Heisler Ball 
for renomination and reélection. 

McCormick, Shields, Dial, Ball—how 
many more? 


THE CABINET 
Bancroft and Sheffield 


Next to cooks, ambassadors come 
and go oftener than any other kind of 
help. Last week, Secretary of State 
Hughes engaged two new ones, and 
President Coolidge announced their ap- 
pointments. One of them, Edgar Addi- 
sion Bancroft, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Cyrus E. Woods as chef at Tokyo. 


*Mr. McMahan called the Senator “dirty 
liar’; Senator seized a chair, seemed about 
to fell Mr. McMahan, was over-powered and 
disarmed by “friends.” 





The other, James Rockwell Sheffield, 
is to be maitre dhotel succeeding 
Charles B. Warren at Mexico City. 
References : 
Edgar Addison Bancroft, 66, born 
at Galesburg, Ill., now living at Chi- 


cago, is a descendant of the New Eng- 
including Aaron, 


land Bancrofts, biog- 





© Keystone 
AMBASSADOR BANCROFT 
“Next to Cooks—-” 


rapher of George Washington, and 
George, diplomat and historian. Edu- 
cated at Knox College and the Columbia 
University Law School, he has been 
counsel for the Santa Fe Railway and 
the International Harvester Co. In the 
great railway strike of 1894, he ob- 
tained the first injunction against the 
strikers and later helped to send Eu- 
gene V. Debs and others to jail for 
six months. Nevertheless, he is re- 
garded as a liberal in labor matters. 
He is author of three books: The 
Chicago Strike of 1894, The Moral Sen- 
timent of the People, Destruction or 
Regulation of Trusts. 

James Rockwell Sheffield, 60, born 
at Dubuque, now resident of Man- 
hattan, was educated at Yale College 
and at the Harvard Law School. He 
became private secretary to the late 
William ‘B. Allison, Senator from Towa, 
but. soon took up a law practice in 
Manhattan. He once served a term 
in the New York Legislature, but most 
of his political activities have been out 
of office. He has known Charles 
Evans Hughes intimately ever since 
the latter was Governor of New York. 

Either these two new servants ex- 
pect Mr. Coolidge to renew his lease 
on the White House, or they are con- 








tent to take temporary jobs for six 
months or so. If Mr. Coolidge should 
not be elected, the new tenant will en- 
gage other help. 


PROHIBITION 
Eight Treaties 


The progress of Prohibition in the 
field of international agreement has 
been rapid since the first so-called 
Twelve-Mile-Limit Treaty with Great 
Britain (providing for the seizure of 
rum ships within an hour’s sailing dis- 
tance of the coast, in exchange for 
allowing foreign ships to come into 
U. S. ports with liquors under seal). 


That treaty was several months in 
negotiation; it was signed late last 
January. 

Last week, similar treaties were 
signed with Sweden and with the 
Netherlands. There are now eight 


“twelve-mile treaties’ in all. But 
whereas it took more than six months 
to negotiate the first treaty, it took 
only seven months for the signing of 
seven more such conventions. 

The eight treaties concern the U. S. 
and Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, 
Germany, Italy, Panama, Sweden and 
the Netherlands. 


KU KLUX KLAN 
Six Dead Men 


Herrin—last week, 
were killed there. 
@ Two years ago, in June, 21 non- 
union miners were massacred by 
strikers at a coal mine near the town. 
@ Last January, the Ku Klux Klan, 
which had obtained a foothold in that 
region, began a series of prohibition 
raids that almost brought on more 
riots. Glenn Young, the Klan leader, 
walked the strets with two guns 
openly strapped at his waist. Troops 
were called in to halt violence. Young 
was arrested a month later; when the 
troops had been withdrawn, a brush 
occurred in which one man was killed 


six more men 


and several were wounded. Again 
troops, again court proceedings; then 
city elections, charges and _ counter 
charges, arrests and trials. 


@ In May, 1924, Young and his wife 
were fired on while driving in his 
automobile. Both were wounded. 
Next day, a man named Skelcher, be- 
lieved to have taken part in the armed 
fusilade against Young was shot. to 


death, riddled with 30 bullets while 
riding in an automobile. Continu- 
ous trials of Klansmen and anti- 


Klansmen added to the tension. 

@ The wounded Young’s case came 
up last week. He was in Atlanta and 
pleaded ill-health. The court for- 
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feited his bail and Klansmen who 
signed his bonds for $24,000 had to 
pay. 
@ One morning during the trial of sev- 
eral men accused of killing Skelcher’s 
father, a Klansman testified that he 
did not believe the accused were 
guilty, and the case was dismissed. 
Later the same day, the Sheriff and 
two deputies walked into the J. H. 
Smith Garage, said to be Klan heaa- 
quarters, to seize a car said to have 
been used in the attack on Skelcher. 
Dewey Newbolt, a Klansman, was 
sitting within, four guns strapped to 
his waist. Everybody opened fire. 
Before the firing was over, six were 
dead and five wounded. More troops. 
John Smith, owner of the garage, 
later swore out warrants and had the 
sheriff and two of his surviving 
deputies arrested charged with caus- 
ing the fight, thirty-two other war- 
rants for murder were also sworn. 


a . - 


How can such things happen in 
a civilized state like Illinois? Those 
who know Illinois by the rolling farm 
lands and the occasional placid 
town of its northern part are not 
equipped to judge the Southern part 
—“Egypt”, as it is known because of 
the city of Cairo at the junction of the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. Egypt 
is full of little hills and eminences, 
wooded overhead, peopled with rattle- 
snakes on the ground, honeycombed 
with mines beneath. Nearly every- 
one carries a revolver or automatic; 
nearly everyone is a deadly shot. It 
is necessary in order to support life. 
“Egypt” is like the Wild West, ex- 
cept that it is untamed. Those who 
judge the life of the early West by 
fiction had best go to “Egypt” and 
have a taste of it in fact. 


TAXATION 
Docket No. 1 


The new Federal Board of Tax Ap- 
peals (Time, July 28) has begun to 
function. It decided its first case and 
gave out its findings. The report, 
from the early date of its appearance, 
and from its brevity (only seven 
typewritten pages) seems to indicate 
that the Board is functioning in a 
direct and businesslike way. 


It begins: 
Appeal of John H. Parrott (Docket No. 1). 
Submitted August 19, 1924, to the Board, 
all members present. 
Decided August 27, 1924. 
This appeal was heard on an agreed statement 
of facts. — 
The findings of fact weré that the 


taxpayer had been General Superin- 


‘ tendent of a coal company and a 


member of its Board of Directors. 
He had received $7,000 in salary and 


$3,500 as a yearly bonus, as well as 
directors’ fees, The coal company had 
no regular system of paying pensions. 
It had a large surplus. The Direc- 
tors’ shares were sold, and the Board 
of Directors made a “gratuitous ap- 
propriation,” equal to $3.00 a share, 
which was divided among various re- 
tiring employes. One of these was 
Mr. Parrott, who received $35,000. 
Mr. Parrott reported this sum as a 
gift and therefore not taxable. The 





Love 


He cannot escape a conviction 


coal company reported the appropria- 
tion as a salary deduction from gross 
income and therefore not taxable to 
it. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue contended that the sum con- 
veyed to Mr. Parrott was in the 
nature of a bonus or adjusted com- 
pensation, and therefore taxable to 
him. 

The Board decided in favor of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and against Mr. Parrott. 


The decision said in part: 


“We must judge the corporate in- 
tent from the corporate acts them- 
selves, not from the interpretation 
placed upon them by some individual. 

Corporate action is presumed 
regular payment of a bonus 
would be regular, the making of a 
gift would be irregular.” 


The entire Board concurred with 
the exception of Chairman Hamel, 
who took no part in considering the 
appeal. 

Thus Docket No. 1 passed into his- 
tory. 








ARMY & NAVY 
Quelled 


The courts-martial of the ringleaders 
of the recent abortive mutiny in the 
Philippine Scouts (Time, July 21) were 
concluded : 

One man was sentenced to 20 years 
in prissn, ene to 15 years, two to 10 
years, ten to 5 years and one man’s case 
was left undecided. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Caravan 


Starting from Plymouth, Vt., pro- 
ceeding through Northampton, Mass., 
and thence to Manhattan and over 
the Lincoln Highway to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, a caravan of auto- 
mobiles is scheduled to set out prose- 
lytizing for the Republican Party. 
The caravan proper is to be made of 
a small nucleus of cars that will 
cover the entire distance, but in each 
state a special escort, five to ten miles 
in length with floats, tractors, auto- 
mobiles in line will help along the 
demonstration. Rallies will be held 
in the principal towns and the caravan 
will attempt a general jubilation and 
Republicanization from coast to coast. 


Regardless of Regularity 

The victory, in the Texas Demo- 
cratic primary for Governor, of Mrs. 
Miriam A. Ferguson, wife of a one- 
time Governor who was impeached, 
was hailed as a triumph of the anti- 
Klan movement. Last week it was 
followed ‘by the resignation of 
Thomas B. Love, Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman from Texas for 
the past four years. Said Mr. Love: 

“I cannot escape the conviction that 
it is the duty of every good citizen, 
regardless of all consideration of 
party regularity and all other con- 
siderations, to leave nothing undone 
that legitimately may be done to pre- 
vent the restoration of Fergusonism 
to power in the State Capitol at 
Austin, 

“For Governor I earnestly hope to 
be able to support some able, honest 
and incorruptible Texan, running as 
an independent Democrat, whose 
character and known capabilities and 
disposition for public service will at- 
tract the support of each citizen of 
Texas who is opposed to all that 
Fergusonism stands for, regardless of 
party or creed, and whose opposition 
to the Ku Klux Klan is wholly be- 
yond question, so that this issue will 
no longer enter the situation.” 

The wits of journalism headlined: 


“LOVE’S LABOR LOST.” 
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A NEW BOOK 


Arms and the Nation* 


“This the first history of the 
United States Army ever published,” 
begins the blurb. Let a reader not 
mistake Major Ganoe’s volume for a 
history of U. S. military feats—a story 
of battles and trials at arms. In a 
way it is that, but only incidentally. 
In the 600 pages of the volume (200 
of which are devoted to appendices 
and index), the battle of Gettysburg 
is described in just one sentence: 
“The three days’ fighting so well 
known in American history resulted, 
after Pickett’s charge, in the defeat 
of the Southern army.” 


A portion of the book equal to if 
not greater than that devoted to bat- 
tles is devoted to the description of 
drill regulations and the organization 
of the body military. These things 
are not of primary importance ex- 
cept to military men, yet there is 
plenty of interest in the book for the 
general reader. In military affairs 
we have too often been the plaything 
of chance. Hear a few stories of 
our past which we too little know: 


1776. Every school child knows 
the prowess of George Washington, 
but few grown men know what a 
fortunate accident he was. The Con- 
tinental Congress chose him to head 
our Armies only as a matter of poli- 
tics. His military record was un- 
known. John Hancock and Artemus 
Ward wanted to command but, to 
appease the South, George Washing- 
ton, the “quiet husband of the richest 
woman in America,” was chosen, re- 
gardless of qualifications, to lead our 
Armies. Similarly, LaFayette was 
made a Major General for his zeal, 
his illustrious family, his connec- 
tions. 


@ The soldiers.before Boston at the 
beginning of the Revolution were 
most of them enlisted for only three 
months, and kept walking out at cru- 
cial moments. The officers, most of 
whom were elected by the men, were 
not only incompetent, but many of 
them were cowardly. One of the 
greatest causes of casualities was that 
the men used to try to stop rolling 
British cannon balls with their feet. 
@ Not until Baron von Steuben, a 
Prussian from the court of Frederick 
the Great, came to Valley Forge, did 
the Army have either discipline or 
self-respect. He was the old type of 


Prussian, not the new. Democratic 
and kind-hearted, he had difficulty in 


*Tue History oF THE Unitep States 
Army— Major William Addleman Ganoe, 
DV. S. Inf.—Appleton ($5.00), 








GENERAL STEUBEN 
“Democratic, kind-hearted” 


impressing officers, who believed 
themselves above such duties, that 
they should both drill and care for 
their men. He issued regulations in 
which he said: “His [the officer’s] 
first object should be to gain the love 
of his men by treating them with 
every possible kindness and humanity.” 


1812. By the War of 1812, Baron 
von Steuben’s lessons were forgotten. 
Bungling began at once. When war 
was declared, Canada was politely 
informed of the fact, but our troops 
in the West were not—were at- 
tacked unawares. Political Generals 
bungled horribly and troops walked 
out or fled before inferior forces of 
the enemy. 


1846. Against Mexico the _ pro- 
cedure was repeated. General Zach- 
ary Taylor, with his eye on the Pres- 
idency, although personally brave, 
was completely incompetent. He did 
not even reconnoitre to discover the 
whereabouts of the enemy. As it 
was, his two. sons-in-law, one of 
them his capable Adjutant, Bliss, the 
other a Colonel under his command, 
Jefferson Davis, saved him from 
complete failure. Fortunately, there 
was General Winfield Scott who, by 
his great ability, pulled our country 
through in spite of short-term enlist- 
ments, untrained men, political Gen- 
erals and interference from Washing- 
ton. 


1861. When the Civil War began, 
although it had been rumbling in the 
offing for a year, the Army had just 
13,000 men, aj] but 600 of whom were 


in the West holding the Indians at 
bay. At once the Union tried its old 
farce of three months’ enlistments. 
Lincoln, although earnest in his en- 
deavors, did not understand military 
exigencies until he had learned by 
hard experience to place his trust in 
one capable man, to put through a 
Draft Law and to go about the War 
in a businesslike manner. 


1898. After the Civil War, the 
Army was pared to the bone, split up 
and sent out to hold the frontier 
again. Consequently when the Span- 
ish War broke out, the entire farce 
was repeated. The expeditionary 
force to Cuba contained 14 regiments 
which had never been under fire. In 
one regiment, 300 men had never 
fired a gun. Once in Cuba, after a 
terribly disorganized passage, the 
Army was in a precarious state be- 
cause of inadequate supply facilities. 
The artillery was almost nil; one reg- 
iment could not be used because its 
guns were no good. 


1917. The last war of all, which 
Major Ganoe treats in a brief epi- 
logue of 30 pages, found the U. S. lit- 
tle better prepared than it had been 
for its previous struggles; but, having 
observed the blunders of England 
and other foreign countries for three 
years, it had learned some lessons 
which were immediately put into ser- 
vice and proved invaluable. The 
Draft Law supplanted the three 
months’ enlistment practice. For 
once the U. S. meant business. But 
the infinite complexity of the prob- 
lem of preparation in the age of ma- 
chinery, and the mere sprinkling of 
trained men available to train the un- 
disciplined multitudes were a_night- 
mare to those who knew what was 
required. Yet, among all our wars, 
the last stands out as_ brilliant 
against the background of exquisite 
bungling which preceded it. 


Nowadays historians are inclined 
to scoff at military history. “What 
force have battles,” they cry, “when 
the economic and racial causes which 
bring about wars are much greater, 
much more compelling?” The an- 
swer is that, in a great measure, mil- 
itary history is the personification of 
these causes. It is general history 
intensified and materialized. In a 
few minutes of battle the economic 
forces of a century may settle their 
differences for all time. An error of 
judgment on the part of one man, a 
failure of preparation on the part of 
a nation, the cowardice or momen- 
tary vacillation of a General, may 
put off, or greatly alter the whole 
course of World History. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
In Effect 


The States of Europe descended 
from the mountains of animosity from 
which they have long been accustomed 
to glare at one another, went down the 
rugged mountain paths of ‘doubt, 
crossed the bog of misgivings and set 
foot on the great, wide road that leads 
to a true economic resettlement of the 
War-torn Continent. 


Germany. The Monarchists in the 
Reichstag followed a policy of obstruc- 
tion to the passage of the legislation 
necessary to the operation of the Ex- 
perts’ Plan and involving its official 
approval by Germany. Except for the 
extreme members of the party, it was 
clear that many Monarchy men were 
only holding out for better terms, such 
as a definite determination of Germany’s 
capacity to pay the total of reparations, 
earlier evacuation of the Ruhr, ete. 
Also, it seemed not unlikely that much 
of their opposition was due to the 
promptings of the powerful  indus- 
trialists, 

After several days of tangled and 
futile discussions, the Reichstag met to 
take a final vote. The galleries of the 
chamber were crowded to their maxi- 
mum capacity with diplomats, distin- 
guished visitors and breathless journal- 
ists. On the floor of the chamber, 441 
Reichstag members assembled. A two- 
thirds majority, or 294 votes, was 
needed to enact certain parts of the 
Experts’ Plan iegislation—the mort- 
gaging of the Reich railways to the 
Allies, for example. Failure to obtain 
the required majority would have meant 
dissolution of the Reichstag and a gen- 
eral election. 

As minute after minute joined the 
legions of the past, excitement grew 
higher and higher. At last the time 
came for announcing the result of the 
ballot. Baron Wallraf, President of 
the Reichstag, rose from his seat. There 
was dead silence, presaging a mighty 
storm. Would it be a storm of ap- 
plause or a storm of indignation? Said 
the President : 

“The number of members voting was 
441. The votes in favor of the Rail- 
road Bill number three hundred . . .” 

Torrential cheers cut his statement 
short. It was clear to the heaviest and 
dullest mind that 300 votes were 
enough. “Accepted!” roared the sup- 
porting members. “Accepted!” roared 
back the galleries. “Accepted!” cried 
the Ludendorffists (extreme Monarch- 


. ists) with dismay. “Accepted!” roared 


the Communists in anger. The noise of 
mad cheering grew wilder and wilder. 


The Communists fairly danced and 
shrieked with rage. The Ludendorffists 
turned about and fixed the Diplomatic 
Gallery with a cold, calculating glare of 
insolence, shook their fists at the assem- 
bled diplomats. But nothing served to 
alter the cheerful mien of M. de 
Margerie, French Ambassador to Ger- 
many. Pandemonium fit for a mad- 
house continued. In vain did the Presi- 
dent rap his desk and tinkle his bell. 
Some minutes later he succeeded in re- 
ducing the noise to an excited drone 
and announced that the final vote on 
the Railroad Bill was 314 to 127. The 
Experts’ Plan was virtually in effect! 

Analysis of the voting showed that 
the 127 oppositional votes came almost 
exclusively from the Communists and 
Ludendorffists. Among the 42 Mon- 
archists who stpported the bill were 
Grand Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz and 
Prince Bismarck, grandson of the Iron 
Chancellor. 


London. All the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Powers’ who had 
affixed their initials to the London 
Agreement assembled, 20 minutes be- 
fore the luncheon hour, at the British 
Foreign Office in Whitehall. Large, 
curious crowds watched the entrance 
and the exit of the Ambassadors and 
Ministers whose Governments had ap- 
proved the Agreement and, ipso facto, 
the Experts’ Plan. 

The ceremony of signing the docu- 
ments of the Agreement was simple. 
No speeches were made. Six Eyre 
Crowe, Permanent Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, presided and 
affixed his signature for Great Britain. 
The order of signing was alphabetical : 
Belgium, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain (here the five British Dominions 
signed: Australia, Canada, Irish Free 
State, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa; also the Indian Empire), Italy, 
Japan, Serb-Croat-Slovene State (Yugo- 
Slavia). It was announced that the 
Experts’ Plan was in effect as from 
Sept. 1, 1924. 

Appointments. Several’ appoint- 
ments of interest were made. Owen 
D. Young, colleague of Gen. Charles A. 
Dawes on the First Committee of Ex- 
perts, was nominated ad interim Agent 
General of Reparations. Explaining his 
inability to continue in that office for 
more than three months, he said: “Only 
by personal sacrifice can I accept the 
job, but my interest in the plan is so 
great and my belief in it so deep that 
I am willing to do anything I can to 
get it well started.” 

S. Gilbert Parker, Jr., ex-Assistant 
Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, 32- 
year-old genius hailing from Manhat- 


tan, was considered as a possible suc- 
cessor to Mr. Young. 

Léon Frazier, noted French lawyer, 
for some time legal adviser to the Rep- 
arations Commission, was appointed 
legal adviser to Mr. Young. 

Georges Leverve, eminent French 
engineer, was made Commissioner of 
Railways. His job will be to lead the 
board that is to rule the mortgaged 
German railways. 


Ex-Premier Léon Delacroix of Bel- 
gium, a member of the Reparations 
Commission, became trustee of the rail- 
way securities furnished by Germany. 

Signor Nogara, famed Italian engi- 
neer, was given the post of trustee of 
5,000,000,000 marks worth of German 
industrial securities. 

Hope was “entertained” that Sir 
Robert Kendersley, Director of the 
Bank of England and member of the 


. First Committee of Experts, would ac- 


cept the post of Commissioner General 
of the new German Gold Bank. 

Genesis. The growth of the settle- 
ment of the vexatious Reparations prob- 
lems can be traced thus: 

In December, 1922, at New Haven, 
Conn., U. S. Secretary of State Charles 
E. Hughes declared: 

“Why should the nations concerned 
with reparations not invite men of the 
highest authority in finance in their 
respective countries, men of such pres- 
tige, experience and honor that their 
agreement upon the amount to be paid 
and upon a financial plan for working 
out the payments would be accepted 
throughout the world as the most au- 
thoritative expression obtainable? Gov- 
ernments need not bind themselves in 
advance to accept the recommendations. 
... I have no doubt that distinguished 
Americans would be willing to serve on 
such a commission.” 

His words were unheeded. Exas- 
perated France and exasperated Bel- 
gium marched into the Ruhr on Jan. 
11, 1923, in the hope of forcing rep- 
arations out of an evasive Germany. 
Britain protested, Germany used passive 
resistance; later, made many offers of 
settlement that were unacceptable to 
France. 

In November, 1923, Lord Curzon, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
wrote to Mr. Hughes, asked him if his 
New Haven speech still held good 
(Time, Nov. 5, NATIONAL AFFAIRS and 
ForeiGn News). Mr. Hughes made an 
affirmative answer. Lord Curzon then 
invited the Allied Powers to issue a 
common invitation to the U. S. to par- 
ticipate in a reparations conference. 
All the Allies agreed, but Premier 
Poincaré of France limited the scope 
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of the proposed conference. The plan 
“fell through,” although a door was left 
open for future discussion (Time, Nov. 
19, 26, REPARATIONS). Premier Poin- 
caré later suggested the formation of 
two committees of experts to enquire 
into and make suggestions upon the 
Reparations mess (TiME, Dec. 10, REp- 
ARATIONS). The Reparations Commis- 
sion sent out invitations which were 
accepted by all the Powers (Time, Dec. 
24, 31, Reparations). The personnel 
of the two committees arrived in Paris 
and started their work (Time, Jan. 21, 
28, REPARATIONS). In April they pre- 
sented their report (Time, Apr. 21, 
REPARATIONS). The reports—the most 
important was the so-called Experts’ 
Plan—were accepted in principle by the 
Powers concerned (Time, Apr. 28, et 
seq., REPARATIONS). In June, Premiers 
MacDonald and Herriot called the 
Premiers’ Conference to consider and 
settle the means of putting the Plan 
into operation (Time, June 30, et seq., 
INTERNATIONAL). 


THE LEAGUE 
Fifth Assembly 


At Geneva in Switzerland, home of 
the League of Nations, the Fifth As- 
sembly of the League met last week 
to consider matters of mighty mo- 
ment. 


Great throngs rushed to Geneva. 
The Secretariat of the League under 
the direction of Sir Eric Drummond, 
was a hive of industry. Statesmen, 
politicians, journalists, interested spec- 
tators seized every available accom- 
modation that the venerable city 
could offer. More people were there 
than have ever been at any time in 
its whole history. All the great na- 
tions of the world (except the U. S., 
Russia, Germany) sent delegations, and, 
with those delegations, families and 
secretaries, stenographers, etc. In two 
days it was estimated that 20,000 people 
had poured into the city. Among the 
notables present were: Premier Mac- 
Donald, Premier Herriot, Premier 
Theunis. Among the Americans: Mr. 
ex-Associate Justice John H. Clarke, 
George W. Wickersham, Thomas W. 
Lamont, General Tasker H. Bliss. 


Assembly was opened by the tem- 
porary President, Mr. Paul Hymans, 
Foreign Minister of Belgium, who 
in the course of an eloquent address, 
was thought to refer to the U. S. when 
he said: 


“That the idea of the League of 
Nations has met opposition from 
skeptics is a matter of small impor- 
tance, since skepticism is nothing but 
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intellectual sloth or lack of insight. 
There is a tendency in certain quar- 
ters to oppose the idea of patriotism 





THE SECRETARY GENERAL 
He directs, not dominates 


to the idea of international solidarity, 
as if they were conflicting and irre- 
concilable conceptions. The League 
of Nations does not supersede in- 
dividual countries; it extends them, 
develops them and enlarges them, 
and countries that are members of 
the League do not lose an iota of 


these inalienable sovereign rights 
which are their protection and their 
pride.” 


In the afternoon of the first day 
Giuseppe Motta, ex-President of 
Switzerland, was elected President of 
the Assembly. No other business 
was disposed of, but tremendous in- 
terest was taken in Disarmament and 
Security which are to be fully dis- 
cussed questions during the present 
session of the Assembly. 

Among the agenda: 

1) Disarmament and Security. 

2) Consideration of reports on 
Austria, Hungary, Danzig, etc. 

3) Admission of Germany into the 
League. (Discussion of this point 
was considered as “probable.’’) 


Sir James Eric Drummond was 
nominated in 1919 by the late UV. S. 
President Wilson as Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations. Pre- 
vious to that appointment he was 
employed in a number of important 
posts in the British Foreign Office. 


Sir Eric is 48 years of age, a half 





brother of and heir presumptive to 
the 15th Earl of Perth. He is of 
medium height and size. Above his 
dimpled chin are a pair of sparkling 
blue eyes and a small mustache. There 
is nothing about him to make him dis- 
tinguished and it has been written of 
him that he would never be noticed in 
a crowd. A year ago in Geneva, he 
was often to be seen driving about in 
a Ford coupé. 


He was chosen for the post of 
Secretary General because he had no 
pretension to statesmanship. At one 
time or another he has been in close 
touch with Premiers Balfour and As- 
quith and with Sir Edward (now Vis- 
count) Grey. From this experience he 
has learned how to use men and how 
to execute orders. He has tremendous 
sympathy with new ideas and is a sound 
judge of human character, knows how 
far and how much a man could be de- 
pended upon. He is “the one man that 
could be relied upon to run the League 
without dominating it,” and that is why 
he was choesn. 


Sir Eric has made fewer public 
speeches than any other man so much 
in the public eye. It has been said 
that his official utterances can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
He appears in public on the fewest 
number of occasions possible, which 
accounts to some extent for the dearth 
of personal knowledge about him. 
He is “the quietest, most self-effac- 
ing” of men, 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Princely Pilgrim 


There follows a continued-from-last- 
week chronological account of the visit 
of Edward P. to the U. S. 


@ After declining to dance during the 
first two days of the voyage, the Prince 
finally succumbed to the charms of 
King Jazz. For a time he danced only 
with the members of his own party, 
but at length he honored Miss Lenore 
Cahill, of St. Louis—danced with her 
eleven times, it was said. 


Miss Cahill was prompt to grant an 
interview to a representative of the 
Universal (News) Service, which was 
printed by the U. S. gumchewers’ press. 
In this interview she said: 


“T was probably the only human being 
of my sex aboard the Berengaria with- 
out any idea that the Prince of Wales 
was to be a fellow passenger. As a 
matter of fact, my aunt, and I, too, 
did everything possible to avoid taking 
the ship, because we crossed on her last 
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Summer and wanted to go home by the 
Majestic. But we could not get de- 
cent accommodations on the Majestic, 
and at the last minute decided to go on 
the Berengaria. 


“My opinion of the Prince of Wales 
as a dancer? I think he is the most 
wonderful boy in the whole world, and 
as a dancer, he lives up to my loftiest 
ideals about him.” 


@ On board the Berengaria, the 
Prince lived a hectic athletic life. He 
outwalked everyone in his party. In 
a tug-of-war match between the 
Prince’s team and a team composed 
principally of Yale and Harvard men, 
with one short, sharp tug the Ameri- 
can team hauled the Prince’s team 
across the line and down the deck. In 
a potato race, he was disqualified. A 
pillow fight on a boom proved irresis- 
tible sport. “Here,” said the Prince, 
“I want a shot at that! Get me some- 
body about my weight. I am 150 
pounds.” A lanky American lad was 
found. The two went at each other 
with such vigor that they both descended 
to the mattress with dull thuds. 


“Come on again!” cried the Prince, 
vaulting back onto the pole. The lanky 
lad landed him a good, solid wallop, but 
the Prince kept his balance, and as the 
other came to the defense, he hit him 
with such force that he unbalanced 
himself. 

The Prince also proved his ability 

as a boxer. In the ship’s gymnasium, 
he had a friendly round or so with the 
ship’s instructor. “You want to shoot 
that left out sharper, sir,” said the in- 
structor. The Prince did, and caught 
him a good, stiff biff on the jaw. He 
apologized profusely, but his mentor re- 
plied, touching his face tenderly, “I de- 
served all I got from you, sir.” 
@ Radiograms began to come in. Boy 
Scouts of - America: “Six hundred 
ninety members Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica extend heartiest welcome. Com- 
mand us for any service. Hope you 
will grant little time at reception of our 
world’s champion Jamboree Scouts re- 
turning steamer Lancastria Sept. 6 or 
7. Warmest greetings. Colin Living- 
stene, President.” 

Many other messages were received. 
@ As the Berengaria stopped to let 
the Prince off, an army of reporters be- 
sieged the royal quarters. To them 
was handed a typewritten statement. 

Interviews followed on Deck. C. 

“Are you engaged?” asked a woman 
reporter. 

“No, I am not engaged.” 

“How long are you going to stay?” 

“T don’t know. I am most happy to 
be back in America. I like your coun- 





try very much. The fact that I have 
come here for a holiday is about the 
best that I can say.” 

“Will you be here for a fortnight?” 

“I wish you would make it as easy 
for me as possible and let me alone.” 

“Are you likely to marry an Ameri- 
can girl?” queried another female news- 
getter, 

“That question can’t be answered. 
That’s a secret.” 

“Have you been studying poker?” 

“Cut that out!” rapped back the 
Prince. 


@ The Prince stepped off the Beren- 
garia, and Lord Renfrew stepped on 
the Machigonne, then onto the Black 
Watch, then, owing to the low tide, 
into a small launch which whisked him 
away to Glen Cove, L. I. Thousands 
and thousands of people who had as- 
sembled to see him were disappointed. 


@ The magnificent suite which the 
Prince engaged on the Berengaria cost 
him $5,490 for the trip. 

@ In the early morning following his 
arrival, a train rolled its way under thie 
island of Manhattan. It was taking 
Lord Renfrew to Washington. On his 
arrival, he had gone around New York; 
on his way to Washington, he went 
under it. 

@ Soon after 1 p. m. on a hot August 
day, the Prince of Wales alighted from 
the train, was met by Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes and Colonel 
C. E. G. C. Charlton, Military Attaché 
at the British Embassy. Thousands of 
people assembled on the concourse lead- 
ing from the station, hoping for a 
glimpse of the British Heir Apparent. 
Their patience was scantily rewarded, 
for the Prince walked quickly through 
the President’s Room and entered the 
President’s closed automobile, at the 
door of which stood Assistant Secretary 
of State J. Butler Wright. As the 
Prince passed through the Capitol 
grounds and down Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the White House, the people made 
themselves still hotter by cheering lust- 
ily the speeding automobile. 


@ Arriving at the White House, the 
Prince leaped from the car and was 
ushered into the Presidential mansion by 
the Secretary and the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. President and Mrs. 
Coolidge and their son, John, were 
waiting to receive him in the Blue 
Room. After introductions had been 
made, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wright 
withdrew, leaving the Prince alone in 
the bosom of the reigning family of the 
L4::S. 

Luncheon was served in the State 
Dining Room, and lasted one hour. The 
entire meal was one of great simplicity 











—a luncheon “such as the Coolidge 
family often shares.” The President 
was dressed in a gray suit with a 
mourning band on one sleeve. Mrs. 
Coolidge wore an all-white dress. The 
Prince was attired in a grey-blue lounge 
suit with white pin-stripes, a white 
handkerchief with a blue border stuck 
in his breast pocket. 

After luncheon, the party moved to 
the residential part of the White 
House, where conversation was con- 
tinued for 15 minutes. After this, 
President and Prince repaired to the 
former’s study, smoked, and “may have 
discussed matters of interest in world 
affairs.” Seated in the President’s 
chair, the Prince asked permission to 
write a message to the people of Wash- 
ington in response to a request from the 
White House correspondents : 


The White House 
Washington 
To the People of Washington: 

I would like to express my very deep grati- 
tude to the people of Washington for their 
kind welcome to me on this hot day. To have 
the chance of paying my respects to the Chief 
Executive of the United States has been 
eagerly anticipated by me, but I did not ex- 
pect the affectionate reception which the citi- 
zens themselves have afforded me. 

My preseut visit to this country is pure 
ly a holiday one, but the charm of it is en 
hanced by the manner in which it is being 
received in all quarters. I thank you all 
very much EDWARD P. 

30, VIII, 24. 


At 2:30 p. m., the President, his fam- 
ily and the Prince returned to the Blue 
Room, where a number of Cabinet 
members were presented. At 3:00 p. m. 
the visit was over. The Prince ‘left 
the White House in the Presidential 
car, the top of which had been lifted 
back. All along Pennsylvania Avenue 
the crowd, which had waited a solid 
two hours in the broiling sun for his 
reappearance, cheered him to the echo. 
The Prince doffed his hat repeatedly, 
smiled, and seemed deeply to appreciate 
the spontaneous homage of the people 
of Washington. 

Shortly after, a train steamed out of 
Washington’s station. Lord Renfrew 
was returning to Syosset. 

@ Sunday was to be a great day. 
Syossetians and others crowded a 
local church; for Princes are good 
church-goers. Great disappointment: 
Lord Renfrew. played polo in the 
morning and danced in the afternoon. 


@ Labor Day found the Baron of 
Renfrew at Belmont Park, sitting in 
August Belmont’s box over. which 
fluttered a Union Jack. He betted 
not, so said a report, but he was 
seen in the paddock and on the judges’ 
stand. Although there were 60,000 
people present, not all knew that the 
puerile* Baron was present. But, as 


*Puerile is here used as a synonym for 
boyish, which has been done to death in con- 
nection with the Prince by the daily press of 
the world. 
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for example, when God Save the King 
was played, the Union Jack run up 
on Mr. Belmont’s private pole, and 
on his appearance in the paddock 
and on the judges’ stand, many thou- 
sands of gullets manufactured right 
lusty and hearty cheers. 


@ Lord Renfrew’s hat created so 
much sensation that reporters forgot 
to mention the rest of his attire. It 
was a Panama with the brim turned 
down all the way around—as they 
are usually worn in the Isles of Brit- 
ain. In every other respect it re- 
sembled other Panamas, but even this 
last distinction was effaced by the 
Belmont multitude which was seen 
furtively turning down Panama 
brims. Occasion was taken by re- 
porters to inform the plebs that the 
Baron has two Panamas, one senes- 
cent and one neoteric. The new va- 
riety caused the commotion. 


The Balance of Power 


On Oct. 1, French and German dele- 
gates will meet in Paris to negotiate 
a treaty of commerce between their 
respective countries. That fact is of 
tremendous importance to Britain for 
two reasons: 

Political. Before the War, Britain’s 
influence on the Continent of Europe 
rested snugly upon the doctrine of the 
balance of power. In those days, the 
Continental Great Powers were Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
France. “Balance of power” meant 
to Britain the equal division of these 
Powers so that she could, at a given 
time, exert a decisive influence. 

After the War, the application of 
balance of power was more simple, but 
less efficacious. France and Italy were 
the sole Great Powers on the Conti- 
nent; but national animosities kept them 
apart and thus played into the hands 
of Britain. Alone .of the ex-enemy 
States, Germany remained a potential 
Great Power. In the manifold dis- 
putes which from time to time arose 
between France and Germany, Britain 
was able, although not always success- 
fully under the new economic condi- 
tions, to exert considerable pressure up- 
on one side or the other. 


With unmistakable evidence, France 
and Germany began to display a desire 
for an economic rapprochement which 
is to take definite form at Paris in 
October. It is freely predicted by polit- 
ical sages that Britain’s balance of 
power plans are to be forever upset. 

Economic. In London last week, 


political circles were thrilled by a 
speech from Chancellor of the Ex- 





chequer Philip Snowden, “Enemy of 
Capitalism” as some still like to call 
him. His words were prophetic, re- 
vealing, in the present, a rift within the 
Labor Party and, in the future, the 


CHANCELLOR SNOWDEN 


” 


“In that sharp, rasping voice—— 


shoals of dangerous commercial en- 
mity. His utterance, issued in that 
sharp, rasping voice that verges upon 
the disagreeable, implicated the Free 
Trade platform upon which Labor stood 
at the last election (Time, Nov. 26 et 
seq.), and gave shape to a _ political 
crisis that may, some predicted, involve 
the country in a general election next 
December. 

It has been said that Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald is a politician and an op- 
portunist before a Socialist. Philip 
Snowden is a Socialist before all else, 
yielding nothing, “consumed with one 
passionate purpose,” “a Robespierre of 
concentrated and remorseless purpose.” 


When Mr. Snowden became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, enemies gazed 
upon his crippled form—the result of 
a bicycle accident when young—and de- 
clared him an idealist, a pacifist, a radi- 
cal, a man without training for the high 
office of Chancellor. To them he was 
a despicable figure. Then came his 
budget (Time, May 12). People were 
forced to change their views. When 
that “pallid, hatchet-faced man, small, 
leaning heavily upon his crutches, drag- 
ging one foot helplessly along the 
ground,” took his place upon the Treas- 
ury Bench in the House of Commons, 
made his budget speech, they recognized 
him as a master of finance and eco- 
nomics, an = outstanding Chancellor 








among the outstanding Chancellors of 
Britain. Even Conservatives cheered 
him to the echo. 

The words of such a man are not to 
be taken lightly. At London, last week, 
apropos of the Experts’ Plan and the 
jeopardized future of British trade, he 
said in effect: “By the Experts’ Plan 
it was hoped to expand British trade and 
find work for our million unemployed. 
3ut a Franco-German trade agreement 
may well offset this expected result.” 
The Chancellor went on to make a 
veiled attack upon the Premier which 
was construed as meaning that Mr. 
MacDonald must rely more upon his 
Ministers and less upon himself; for it 
had become known that the Cabinet was 
not consulted upon the Anglo-Russian 
settlement (Time, Aug. 18). 

Conservatives interpreted Philip’s 
speech as a plain statement in support 
of protection, which means preferential 
tariffs for Commonwealth products. 
The prophets heralded a new general 
election in which the following problems 
would be paramount: 

1) Future British trade, implicating 
a revival of the age-old Protection 
versus Free Trade controversy ; 

2) The Irish boundary dispute (TiME, 


Aug. 11); 

3) The Anglo - Russian Treaty 
(Timer, Aug. 18). 

Significance. The economic situa- 


tion on the Continent gave poignancy 
to Snowden’s speech. What did he 
mean by saying that a trade agreement 
between France and Germany “may well 
offset this expected result?” This: By 
the Treaty of Versailles Germany’s 
Ruhr coal was separated from her Al- 
sace-Lorraine iron ore. The coal re- 
mained in Germany; the ores went to 
France. France has not enough coal; 
Germany has not enough iron ores. The 
logical thing for France to do is to 
follow the advice of that ex-Premier 
of France and economic genius, M. Jo- 
seph Caillaux, and seek an economic as- 
sociation with Germany. This can have 
but one result: The close codperation 
of the two industries will form the 
largest steel combination in the world. 
Germany and France will be enabled 
to control many world markets to the 
complete exclusion of the British; and 
their combined power will, until Russia 
becomes once more a Great Power, be 
ever a standing challenge to British 
influence on the Continent and an un- 
remitting foe to British commerce. It 
must be remernbered that Joseph Cail- 
laux’s scheme of things was to end Brit- 
ish interference in Continental affairs— 
a policy which Premier Herriot of 
France is following while paradoxi- 
cally clinging to the Entente Cordiale. 

British miners besought Premier Mac- 
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Donald to prevent Germany from pay- 
ing any more reparations in coal— 
France, to a large extent, and Germany, 
to a lesser degree, have in recent years 
been the largest coal customers of Brit- 
ain—and generally warned him of the 
effect that the London Agreement 
(Time, Aug. 25, INTERNATIONAL) will 
have on the industry. Political leaders 
are beginning to growl; for British 
trade and British influence were being 
threatened on the Continent by a likely 
combination that is to give a new 
meaning to the doctrine of the balance 
of power. 


FRANCE 


Alsace-Lorraine 


Premier Herriot announced in 
Paris that in October he would pay 
a visit to Alsace and Lorraine (those 
two long-lost daughters that were re- 
turned to the bosom of La Meére 
Patrie in 1918) in order to study how 
legislation can be modified progres- 
sively and French law introduced in- 
to the restored Provinces. 


Behind this innocent little state- 
ment lies a wealth of detail, much 
burning resentment, the most diffi- 
cult of French domestic problems, 
principally religious in nature. 


From 1918 until the present, the 
Government of France has supported 
Roman Catholicism. Relations were 
established between Paris and the 
Holy See. The congregations (re- 
ligious bodies) excluded by laws 
passed at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, began to return, Cath- 
olic Alsace and Lorraine were per- 
mitted to retain their own laws and 
customs which had been granted to 
them under the Hohenzollern régime. 


Not even the most rabid Nationalist 
dared to foist French laws upon the 
people of those Provinces; religious 
privileges, denied to French men and 
women in France, were freely exer- 
cised in Alsace and Lorraine. 


Then came the election of May 11, 
1924 (Time, May 19), and the po- 
litical face of France was radically 
altered. Anti-Clericalism had sup- 
planted Clericalism. In a ministerial 
statement M. Herriot declared: 


“The Government is persuaded that 
it will interpret faithfully the wishes 
of the dear population at last restored 
to France by hastening the day on 
which will be effaced the last differ- 
ences between the legislation in the 
recovered departments and the rest 


' of the territory of the Republic.” 


A hue and cry was raised through- 
out the liberated Provinces. People 


who had enthusiastically acclaimed 
the French as their long-lost brothers 
after the Armistice, were now driven 
to unconcealed dismay. On the one 
hand was the clear impossibility of 
maintaining German laws in French 
Provinces; on the other hand was the 
fervid determination of the Catholic 
population—a large majority—not to 
submit to anti-Catholic laws of the 
French Republic. 

The situation is best summed up 
by the people of Colmar: 


“The Catholics of Colmar, gathered 
together to protest against the re- 
ligious war that the present Govern- 
ment has declared upon them, raise 
their voices against the project of un- 
chaining religious strife in Alsace and 
Lorraine, without taking heed of the 
extremely difficult political situation of 
France both in the interior and in the 
foreign domain. 


“They declare that the project in 
the most brutal fashion ignores the 
inalienable rights of the members of 
the Catholic religion and the impre- 
scriptable rights of believing parents. 
They consider it as the shameful 
breaking of a pledge given by France 
to the Alsatians and Lorrainers to re- 
spect their liberties and their tradi- 
tions. 

“They energetically demand the 
maintenance of the laws which gov- 
erned the schools and the relations 
between the Church and the State 
at the moment of their return to 
France. They demand the withdraw- 
al of the teaching personnel and the 
withdrawal of the scholastic books 
which do not respond to the spirit 
of the confessional schools. This per- 
sonnel and these books have been 
surreptitiously introduced in_ the 
schools by the educational authori- 
ties. 

“They demand, in place of the de- 
cisions of certain municipal councils 
which are in flagrant opposition to 
the will of the parents, to be allowed 
to make known what is the will of 
the people in the questions which 
concern the Church and the schools. 


“They declare that they are firmly 
resolved to use all the means which 
are in their power to obtain the im- 
mediate realization of their claims, 
and are resolved to defend with an 
inflexible energy their rights, their 
liberties and their traditions.” 


Those who have gazed at the tall 
spire of the Strasbourg Cathedral, 
shrouded in Gothic mystery, remem- 
ber that this is the place where 
Goethe received his education. They 
will remember that the Provinces 
were, until the time of Louis XIV, 
a part of the Holy Roman Empire, 


that from 1871 until 1918 they were 
part of the old German Empire. Gaz- 
ing around the streets, these people 
will find German signs faintly ob- 
literated by French; they will be- 
come conscious every now and then 
that German is being spoken by the 
passerby. The opponents of M. 
Herriot ask: “How can a country so 
impregnated with German customs be 
assimilated to France in the twinkling 
of an eye?” 


Premier Herriot was forced to see 
the point. He announced last week 
that any project designed to modify 
the present status of Alsace and Lor- 
raine would be submitted to Parlia- 
ment before being put into effect. 
This statement was taken to indicate 
that the Government had abandoned 
its plan to alter immediately the laws 
of the Provinces in favor of a pro- 
gressive assimilation to La Mére Pa- 
trie, M. Herriot’s proposed trip to 
the Provinces gives additional cor- 
roboration, 


RUSSIA 
Battle for Life 


In the days before the Revolution, 
one man haunted Russia—he was the 
arch-conspirator, Gen. Boris Savin- 
kov. 

One snowy day in Moscow, the 
Grand Duke Sergius was blown to 
pieces at the Kremlin gate—one Kala- 
yev threw the bomb; but the man 
who engineered the plot was the 
arch-Terrorist, Gen. Boris Savinkov. 


Three Ministers of the Tsar died 
violent deaths; and three men were 
hanged for their deeds. They and 
the girl, Fanny Kaplan, who came 
within an ace of killing Lenin in 1918, 
took their orders from the ,arch-fiend, 
Gen. Boris Savinkov. 


One gray morning, the body of 
Father Gapon was discovered on an 
island in Lake Ladoga, near St. Pe- 
tersburg. He has been strangled to 
death, so the police said, by the strong 
hands of the arch-murderer, Gen. Bo- 
ris Savinkov, 


Then came the Revolution of 1917, 
with Kerensky at its head; the active 
support of his régime was the arch- 
revolutionary Gen. Boris Savinkov. 


When Kerensky was ousted by the 
Bolsheviki, Savinkov fled to Paris. 


In Paris, a Russian was told that 
his country was enslaved by a tyr- 
anny surpassing that of the Tsars. 
Others told him that his Fatherland 
was at-last free. Recently he decided 
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to go to Russia and find out the 
truth for himself. 

At the frontier, the Bolsheviki were 
awaiting him. He was imprisoned 
and brought up for trial at Moscow, 
scene of many of his assassinations. 
The opening days of his trial were 
held in camerd. He told his judges 
that President Masaryk of Czecho- 
Slovakia had contributed several 
thousands of dollars to a murder 
plot against Lenin, Trotzky and other 
Bolsheviki. He told of his disagree- 
ment with Lenin—how he had advo- 
cated murder and Lenin had advo- 
cated the organization of the prole- 
tariat to oust the Tsar from _ his 
throne. He told of a plot to kill 
Rakovsky (now Chargé d’Affaires in 
Great Britain), and Foreign Minis- 
ter Tchitcherin in Berlin as they re- 
turned from the Genoa Conference in 
1922. He told of many more inter- 
esting things. 

The final day of the trial came last 
week; and the Soviet Government 
opened the courtroom to the public. 
There was the Supreme Judge of the 
Military Tribunal, Ulrich, guarded by 
three stalwart soldiers. There was 
Kamenev, Acting Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, sit- 
ting with his beautiful wife. Side 
by side sat Krassikov, President of 
the Supreme Court; Kursky, Com- 
missioner of Justice; Minjiniki 
Elyava, Head of the Trans-Caucasian 
Federation; Karl Redek, famed diplo- 
mat; another arch-devil, Bela Kun, 
quondam Red Dictator of Hungary. 
In the dock a small man, quite bald, 
about 45, dressed in a cheap double- 
breasted grey sack suit and a thin 
black tie. His face was reminiscent 
of a youthful Napoleon, but “cadaver- 
ous and drawn with deep shadows 
under the eyes.” He was unafraid 
and viewed the spectators lazily. He 
was the arch-desperado, Gen. Boris 
Savinkov. 

The trial began. “Make your final 
statement,” said the Judge. Replied the 
prisoner, in a 10ow, weak voice: 

“IT am not afraid to die. I know 
your sentence already, but I do not 
care. I am Boris Savinkov, who al- 
ways played on the threshold; Bo- 
ris Savinkov, revolutionary and friend 
of revolutionaries, to be judged now by 
your revolutionary court. 

“IT am here by my fault, my un- 
willing fault. You represent the Rus- 
sian people—the workers and the 
peasants. Judge me for my _ faults, 
my unwilling faults, toward Russia.” 

After reviewing his ghastly life as 
a Terrorist, he pleaded with out- 
stretched hands for his life; or, if he 


was still impervious to his fate, his 
words belied him: 

“I turned against you for four 
reasons: First, my life’s dream had 
been the Constituent Assembly. You 
smashed it; and iron entered my soul. 
I was wrong. Our Russia isn’t ready 
for self-government. You knew it; 
and I didn’t. I admit my fault. 

“Second, the Brest-Litovsk Peace, 
which I regarded as a shameful be- 
trayal of my country. Again I was 
wrong; and you were right. His- 
tory has proved it; and I admit my 
fault. 

“Third, I thought that Bolshevism 
couldn’t stand, that it was too ex- 
treme, that it would be replaced by 
the other extreme of monarchism and 
that the only alternative was the mid- 
dle course. Again I was proved 
wrong and again I admit it. 

“Fourth, and most important rea- 
son, I believed that you didn’t rep- 
resent the Russian masses—the work- 
ers and peasants. I have lived always 
in the water-tight compartment of 
the conspirator. I knew nothing of 
the feelings of the Russian masses. 
But I thought that they were against 
you; and so I, who have given my 
life to their service, set myself against 
you also.” 

He then told the court why he had 
come back to Russia. His reason 
was that he wanted to find out the 
truth, “to see it with my own eyes, 
to hear it with my own ears.” 

“Now I know,” he went on, “and 
my life is cheap as the price of that 
knowledge. I say here before your 
court, whose sentence I know al- 
ready, surrounded by your soldiers, 
of whom I have no fear, that I rec- 
ognize unconditionally your right to 
govern Russia. I ask not your mercy. 
I ask you only to let your revolutionary 
conscience judge a man who has 
never sought anything for himself, 
who has devoted his whole life to the 
cause of the Russian people. But 
I add this: Before coming here to 
say that I recognize you, I have 
gone through worse suffering than 
the utmost you can do to me.” 

The presiding Judge announced a 
15-minute interval. 

Said Kursky: “I think he is tell- 
ing the truth, And, what is more, 
our investigations have shown no at- 
tempt on his part to start Terrorist 
activities here nor to get in touch 
with anti-Bolshevik organizations. For 
one thing, there are no such organiza- 
tions in existence, though he may not 
know that. Any way, I believe he is 
honest.” 


Bela Kun dissented: “Savinkov is 





a bo!d fellow, who has always carried 
his life in his hands. But he is a 
romantic creature, not a Marxist. He 
has been tracked and threatened a 
thousand times and has lived ever in 
an atmosphere of murder and sudden 
death. Now he is up against it and, 
like the true romantic, gives us a 
beautiful story.” 

The 15 minutes were up. Said 
Judge Ulrich: 

“We have heard your statement. 
Have you anything more to say be- 
fore judgment is passed upon you?” 

The prisoner replied: “I know 
your sentence and I don’t care. I 
am not afraid of it nor of death. 
But one thing I do fear—that the 
Russian people will misjudge me and 
misunderstand my life and its pur- 
pose. I never was an enemy of the 
Russian people. I have devoted my 
life to serving them. I have made 
mistakes, but I die unashamed and 
unafraid.” 

There was another adjournment, 
after which the court passed sentence 
upon the die-hard revolutionary, Gen. 
Boris Savinkov, but recommended 
him to mercy. Gen. Savinkov knew 
then that he would not die. 


Karl Radek summed up the trial: 
“It’s a perfect melodrama. Cesare 
Borgia in the réle of Hamlet. 
What an amazing scoundrel is this 
Savinkovy, drenched in blood, yet com- 
pelling us to believe in his sincerity, 
making us understand and even share 
his soul’s agony! For me, I would 
shoot him out of hand. He is so 
utterly the plotter, so profoundly de- 
voted to murder and destruction as 
to be incapable of anything else. And 
yet the man has elements of great- 
ness. In his warped mind, I believe 
there is a genuine devotion to Rus- 
sia, who needs the service of all her 
sons so much. Perhaps, after all, 
it is better that he live.” 


CHINA 
War? 


China was threatened last week by a 
civil war of considerable size. Troops 
were massed upon the border between 
Chekiang and Kiangsu, two maritime 
Provinces in the middle of China’s long 
seacoast. Reports were issued to the 
effect that fighting had started, but no 
confirmation was obtainable. 


Actors, Gen. Wu Pei-fu, Tuchun* 


*Tuchuns are military governors of the 
Provinces, or, more popularly, War Lords. 
They are the republican prototypes of the old 
Mandarin Viceroys and hold much the same 
power. Officially, there is no such thing as 
Tuchun, the office having been abolished in 
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of Chihli Province. He is the ablest 
military mind of China. Under his 
control is the whole north and centre 
of China, except Manchuria. He is the 
Lord Protector of Peking, which is in 
his province. Although a democrat, he 
aims at reunifying China by the sword, 
which policy has brought him into con- 
flict with the Tuchun of Manchuria and 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, of the South. One of 
the anomalies of the situation in Peking 
is that President Tsao-Kun was once an 
enemy of Gen. Wu. At the time Tsao- 
Kun was made President of the Chinese 
Republic (Time, Oct. 15), Gen. Wu 
made no opposition and it was alleged 
that he had been “bought off.” Apart 
from being a military genius, he is a 
man of culture, scientific and literary. 
He studies hard. Recently he began to 
learn English, employed a tutor, gave 
him his only spare hour—4 :30 a. m. to 
5:30 a.m. He is known as a “man who 
speaks softly and carries a big stick.” 


Gen Chi Hsieh-yuan, Tuchun of 
Kiangsu, friend of Gen. Wu. 


Gen. Lu Yung-hsiang, Tuchun of 
Chekiang, once military commissioner 
of Shanghai, an enemy of Gen. Chi. 
He is about 57 years of age. After he 
became Tuchun of Chekiang, he had 
Gen. Ho Feng-lin appointed to the 
Shanghai post, although Shanghai is 
not in his Province. 

Gen. Ho Feng-lin, military Commis- 
sioner of Shanghai, in the Province of 
Kiangsu. He is about 47 years of age 
and is under the influence of Gen. Lu. 

Marshal Chang Tso-lin, Tuchun of 
Manchuria, an avowed Imperialist—that 
is, a Monarchist. He is a young man 
of great brains and tremendous power, 
but no match for Gen. Wu, who once 
sadly defeated him. Manchuria is 
about the size of Texas and Colorado, 
forming enough territory in northern 
China to make Marshal Chang’s title of 
War Lord of the North no empty 
epithet. 

The Row. The cause of the pres- 
ent trouble in China centers in Shang- 
hai.* So numerous have been the rea- 
sons for the rumpus that they have 
varied with the political complexion of 
each sinologue interpreter. 


The immediate cause is that Gen. Chi 
wants Shanghai under his thumb. As 
it is, he thinks the Military Commis- 
sioner in Shanghai ought to be a 
man of his choice. Having tried peace- 
fully to oust Gen. Ho from the Com- 
missionership, he is now resolved to do 
it by force, which brings him into con- 


*Shanghai is an _ extraterritorial foreign 
settlement situated at the extreme southeast 
of the Province of Kiangsu. Its great harbor 


. is indispensable to foreign trade in China. 


Its poltical importance can be gauged when 
it is stated that all Chinese political refugees 
find protection within its borders. 





flict with Gen. Lu, who is equally de- 
termined to preserve his influence in 
Shanghai. 


The general cause of the dispute is 





MARSHAL CHANG 
“His title is no empty epithet” 


inherent in the political chaos which be- 
sets China, The Tuchuns, who exercise 
almost sovereign power in _ their 
Provinces, are split up in many factions, 
due largely to personal jealousies. The 
immense power which the Tuchuns 
wield is naturally the greatest obstacle 
to the reunification of China. China as 
such is internationally little more than 
a geographical expression. Nothing 
short of a civil war between the Centre 
under Gen. Wu, “biggest man in China,” 
the South under Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and 
the North under Marshal Chang can 
ever clear away the political strife 
which for years has thrown the coun- 
try into annual turmoil. 


Warning. Sir Ronald Macleay, 
British Minister to China and Acting 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, sent the 
Chinese Foreign Office a note from the 
Powers reminding the Government of 
China that it would be held responsible 
for loss of life and damage to property 
of foreign nationals. The note read: 


“We, the undersigned representatives 
of Great Britain, Japan, France and the 
United States, learning of the grave 
danger of hostilities breaking out be- 
tween the provincial authorities of 
Kiangsu and Chekiang, feel it our duty 
to repeat and reaffirm in the most 
solemn manner the obligations of the 
Chinese Government in the present 
crisis, to prevent loss of life and prop- 





erty to members of the foreign com- 
munity in and around Shanghai.” 


Foreign Forces. The principal 
Powers that are diplomatically repre- 
sented in Peking keep military and 
naval forces in China for the protection 
of foreigners, who are not subject to 
the laws of China but to the laws of 
their own countries, and who are under 
the jurisdiction of their consulates. 


With trouble brewing around Shang- 
hai, ten warships were sent to the har- 
bor to watch over the inhabitants of 
the city and its outlying area. Rear 
Admiral David Murray Anderson, of 
the British Navy, was designated Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all foreign vessels: 
four American, three British, three 
Japanese. 

Peace. It has been said, perhaps 
too often, that money has frequently 
stopped a Chinese War. Perhaps with 
that in view, the Shanghai merchants 
essayed to bring about agreement be- 
tween the threatening troops. The 
chances of success were said to be 
small. 

Attempts were also made to induce 
both sides to designate a neutral zone 
surrounding Shanghai. It was not 
known if they were successful. 


LATIN AMERIGA 
Mexican Notes 


Recently there has been sitting 
in Mexico City a Special Claims 
Commission which is to consider 
and adjust claims for losses or 
damages suffered by U. S. Citizens 
in Mexico during the revolutionary 
period (1910-1920). At Washington 
last week, a General Claims Commis- 
sion met to adjust Mexican and 
American Claims, excepting those 
which arose from acts connected with 
recent revolutions. The first Com- 
mission is to decide all claims within 
five years; the second is complete 
its task within three; both were pro- 
vided for under Conventions (TimME, 
Aug. 27, 1923) signed in September 
1923. Americans and Mexicans 
claimed millions of dollars from one 
another. 


Reports were rife that Gen. Angel 
Flores, defeated in the recent Mexi- 
can election (Time, July 14) by 
Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, was plan- 
ning a revolt. Said he in defense: 
“My line of conduct since the begin- 
ning of the campaign has been such 
as to place me beyond all suspicion 
of anything against the constituted 
Government.” 
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Green Hat* | 
Michael Arlen’s Rare Way 


—Iris, Napier, Venice 


The Story. Near Sutton Marle, in 
England, there was a great ash tree, 
very old and smelling of fairies and 
moonlight. Forking away from that 
tree there were two roads. Iris March 
and Napier Harpenden went there 
often as they grew up together, and 
they said goodbye there when Sir 
Maurice Harpenden parted them 
young because the March line was 
poor and running down. They said 
goodbye and took their two ways. 


Napier, whose face was that of 
an acolyte, took the way of old 
England and the gentry. It led him 
to Venice Pollen, of the lion-cub 
head and bursting, boyish spirit. 

Iris, whose face was white and 
slender beneath tiger-tawny curls, 
who was a March and was_ there- 
fore never let off anything by Fate, 
took the way that was left her, cour- 
ageously, defiantly. 

Boy Fenwick, her first husband, 
flung himself out of the window on 
their wedding night, and Iris told 
people he had died “for Purity.” As 
people will, as she intended they 
should, they fastened the impurity 
upon Iris. Boy Fenwick’s known 
chasteness bore them out and Iris 
went about her life in a manner that 
seemed to bear them out. She mar- 
ried again, lost her baby, drove her 
second husband away by murmuring 
Napier’s name in her dreams, then 
took men here and there, in disdain, 
in anguish, in hunger and longing. 

Just before Napier and Venice mar- 
ried, Iris and Napier met again. 
That was a fateful dawn. When 
Napier and Venice went through 
Paris the next Winter, Iris lay there 
in a nursing home near death with 
another still-born baby and septic 
poisoning. 

But Venice was no coward. She 
fought on their side when Iris and 
Napier were for running off together. 
At a scene at Sutton Marle, Iris faced 
Sir Maurice Harpenden and loosed 
her hate upon him for the hell he 
had sent her through in the name of 
old England and the gentry. Venice 
came in at the end of the outburst 
and played up like the grand sport 
she was. It was Napier who showed 
badly. He must have the woman 
he loved a woman respected by her 
friends. So he went for his father, 
too, and he blurted out the truth 
about Boy Fenwick’s suicide—that 





*Tue Green Hat—Michael Arlen—Doran 
($2.00). 


Boy Fenwick had been unclean, not 
Iris. 

Her one secret, redeeming virtue 
thus exposed and vitiated, Iris could 
not take Napier from Venice after 
that. She escaped him by telling him 
that Venice was with child, went 
into the night with her mad roadster, 
steered straight for the old ash tree 
at the cross-roads, ended the whole 
thing in a hideous, heroic smash. 





MICHAEL ARLEN 


“Many think of ... 


spapioy’ 2? 
sewer 


‘a delicious 


The Significance. Many think of 
Michael Arlen’s writing as “a de- 
licious sewer.” Others feel that he 
strains palpably at cleverness. Neither 
criticism is wholly just. Arlen’s “de- 
cadence” need hardly be called sew- 
erish for it is quite sincere, never 
vulgar, anything but reprehensible to 
fair minds. Arlen’s “cleverness” is 
indisputable, save by the very dull; 
and it is beside the point that his peo- 
ple are wholly impossible as well as 
wholly charming. They are created 
by a sensitive person possessed of a 
gorgeous sense of the ridiculous, a 
rare way with words, and a percep- 
tion half dissolute, half profound. 

The Author. As one might imag- 
ine, Michael Arlen is no Englishman. 
He plays, dines, dances and drinks 
with the blither young spirits of May- 
fair—the social “Mugs” as he has 
called them. But he is not of them. 
Born on the Danube in Bulgaria, of 
Armenian parents, he was taken to 
Manchester, as an infant, educated 
in schools of the “plebs” and in Swit- 


zerland. He became a journalist in 
London, knew poverty and _loneli- 
ness. 





New Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made after 
careful consideration of the trend of 
critical opinion: 

THe Home-Maker—Dorothy Can- 
field—Harcourt Brace ($2.00). Wearily 
Lester Knapp lay down at night, and in 
the morning roused up wearier. He 
hated his job in the dry-goods store, 
and was a failure at it. His wife 
scrubbed the floor, harangued the chil- 
dren, cooked the food, ate her heart 
out. On the day Knapp lost his posi- 
tion he came home to find his house on 
fire; he climbed up on the icy roof, 
praying that he would slip. He did. 
Down to the pavement he fell, injured 
his spine, with resulting paralysis of 
the legs. The next week Mrs. Knapp 
went to the store, got a job in the 
cloak-and-suit department, worked to 
the top until she was making three 
times as much as her husband ever did. 
He, though not adept at darning socks, 
made the children happy because he un- 
derstood their minds and did not fuss 
if they tore their rompers. But one 
night he found he could use his legs, 
and once more Tragedy bared its teeth 
at him. He would have to go out and 
work again, his wife would have to 
come back to her cage. Deliberately he 
unlaced his shoes and sat down in his 
wheeled chair. All this goes to prove 
that a woman’s place is not always in 
Mrs. Canfield has many 


facts ranged at her fingertips like ivory 
keys; for every fact she has a sym- 
pathy, musical, quick. Upon this subtle 
instrument a fugue is played. 


the home. 


Wincs — Ethel M. Kelley — Knopf 
($2.00). The caricature of a com- 
placent male reviewing, through the 
smoke of his cigarette, his many loves 
... ladies, who for desire of his smug 
lips are hanging by the neck from his 
shoe-strings, plunging to death from the 
bridge of his nose, smothering them- 
selyes in his pockets. Such a caricature 
is Jasper Hutchinson. Also, he is a 
genius, and resembles a Greek god; 
possibly the Greek god Priapus.* The 
story of his devastating parade through 
the lives of many women begins with 
the last—the little debutante whom he 
is to marry. Drinking the honey of his 
vows, she once cries out: “Oh, whom 
have you said these things to before?” 
Comes his suave reply: “To no one 
but you, believe me.” Miss Kelley de- 
votes the rest of this cleverly and some- 
times brilliantly written book to giving 
him the lie. 





*Priapus—the god of fertility. 
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Walter F. White 


His Novel is Overdrawn? 


Walter F. White is a slight, light- 
haired, blue-eyed, soft-voiced young 
man, clever, wide-awake, efficient. He 
writes with skill and force. He has 
just published his first novel, The Fire 
in the Flint.* It is a story of the op- 
pression of the Negro race in the South, 
a story of melodramatic intensity and 
some bitterness. Walter White knows 
whereof he writes. He is a Negro. 


He was graduated from Atlanta Uni- 
versity in 1916 and has done graduate 
work in Economics and Sociology at 
the College of the City of New York. 
For a time he was in business; then he 
left to become Assistant Secretary of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. I have 
known Mr. White for some time and 
admire him greatly, I recommend his 
novel to you, although you will find it 
tinged with irony that is perhaps over- 
drawn; but how should I know? Sure- 
ly, his problem is one that makes for 
feeling, and it is hard to expect a man 
to put it on paper with fine balance. 

That he has made many investigations 
of conditions in Southern towns, I know. 
His light color makes it possible for 
him to proceed in many cases without 
interference, where a man who was ob- 
viously a Negro would fail. He has, 
however, very nearly been killed several 
times, has exposed himself to great 
risks for the sake of his job, and is 
a fearless, clear-headed propagandist 
for the tolerance that he knows is the 
right of his race, in the sight of God. 

That his feeling is not a calm one 
can be shown by a quotation from an 
article of his in the New York Evening 
Post some time ago: 

“It would probably surprise many 
to know how often lynching mobs are 
composed to a considerable extent 
of men (and women) who would be 
ordinarily classed as good citizens. 
Does this always mean that some par- 
ticularly horrible crime has stirred 
them to deeds unthinkable in calmer 
and more dispassionate moments? By 
no means. The spirit of mob violence 
has degenerated, if such a thing can 
degenerate, lower than the point at 
which it starts, to a stage where the 
most trivial incident can pierce the 
wall of soap-bubble thickness which 
divides law from anarchy in many 
States of the South. As H. L. 
Mencken declared in one of his essays, 
lynching takes the place of the merry- 
go-round, and offers a periodic relief 
from the tension of drab existence in 
Southern towns.” 

This is pretty strong meat. I know 
nothing of conditions in the South. Mr. 
White should. Certainly he writes of 
them with power. j.¥. 





Tue Fire iN THE FLINT—Walter F. White 
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MUSIC 








Chinese 

Nightly in the old Bowery Theatre, 
Manhattan, one may hear the eerie 
shiver of the Oriental cymbal, the 
monotonous tum-tum of the bass 
drum, the ultra-bitter sneer of the 
violin’s E-string. This continues 
from 7 to 12 p. m., without interrup- 
tion. It is (Chinese music, the real 
article, just imported fresh from Can- 
ton. Every few days a new opera 
is presented, in Chinese, by China- 
men and Chinawomen artists and 
singers, for a Chinese audience and 
entirely in the Chinese manner. The 
following opera may be taken as 
typical: 

The Story. A wicked priest is in- 
fatuated with the virtuous heroine, a 
reputable and happily married woman. 
He contrives to make his unholy ad- 
vances through a pandar, but is on 
every occasion sternly repulsed. The 
lady’s husband is jealous. One night 
he finds a masculine slipper, not his 
own, in her room. Othello-like, he 
rashly accuses her of infidelity. To 
give adequate evidence of her honor, 
she throws herself into the river, but 
is fished out and hauled aboard a 
passing barge. It belongs to none 
other than the Emperor himself, on 
a joy ride with the Empress. The 
heroine tells her tale; the Emperor 
persuades her husband to believe in 
her honesty; all ends happily. 

The Performance. The action was 
merely suggested, never carried out. 
The actors sang in shrill, piercing 
falsetto voices, displaying incredible 
endurance. Most of the principals 
were relieved by their understudies 
before the evening was over—except 
the prima donna, who carried on un- 
til midnight. The stage manager 
came out occasionally and told the 
audience what all the action was 
about. A stage hand moved on and 
off with tables, chairs and other 
props, as the “scene” changed. The 
costumes were the last word in East- 
ern sumptuousness; they were said 
to cost $500 apiece. There was no 
scenery. 


Memory Contest 

In Central Park, Manhattan, was held 
last week a unique memory contest. To 
the 10,000 citizens who stood about the 
Mall listening to the orchestra which 
the City engages to entertain melody- 
lovers, pieces of paper and sharp lead 
pencils were distributed. As the band 
played extracts from 100 different se- 
lections, the game was to jot down the 
name of the selection. The results were 
surprising in their excellence; almost 
all the scores were creditable. “How 
do you account for it?” an official was 
asked. “The movies,” said he. “They 
teach people music. The day has gone 


by when the girl at the piano could 
play Aint We Got Fun? as the aged 
mother passed away, or J Want a Daddy 
Who Will Rock Me to Sleep when the 
villain was in the heroine’s ‘boudoir. 
The music fits the scene, thus printing 
itself on the memory, since most peo- 
ple remember more easily by the eye 
than by the ear. The cinema, if it does 
nothing else, gives many thousands a 
fair knowledge of popular and classic 
melodies.” 


Brahms-Orgies 


The composer Brahms was a pro- 
diguous, forbidding fellow. His huge 
Teutonic whiskers used to sweep 
over his whole waistcoat as he re- 
marked: “For the shallow delights 
of matrimony and opera I have no 
courage.” 

This spirit runs through his music, 
which makes no compromises with 
the sugary “lollypop-school.” There 
are but few exceptions to this: His 
Hungarian Dances are played, with 
excessive abandon, by every vaude- 
ville violinist and every café-orches- 
tra in Paris, and his Wiegenlied is 
listed in the catalog of every gramo- 
phone-record mannfacturer. 

But the bulk of Brahms remains 
“musicians’ music.” This is particu- 
larly true of his chamber-music, class- 
ical forms to be executed by small 
combinations of stringed instruments 
and piano. Four or five solemn- 
visaged performers huddle their 
chairs into a little group in the centre 
of a platform and discourse with 
sweetness and subtlety—without the 
dramatic, vulgar crash of percussion 
units, without the resounding blare 
of brazen-throated trumpets and 
trombones. Such music demands a 
cult—and a temple. 

And so it was peculiarly fitting that 
a Brahms chamber-music cycle, a 
veritable Brahmstorgy, spread out 
over no less than two months, should 
have been celebrated this Summer 
at the “Temple of Chamber Music” 
at South Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Eight concerts were heard on suc- 
cessive Sunday afternoons, the last 
taking place on Aug. 31. The event 
was made possible by the financial 
devotion of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, a 
real patroness, and by the artistic de- 
votion of Maestro Willem Willeke, 
a real musician. 

The renditions themselves were en- 
trusted to the capable hands of the 
Elshuco Trio (founded by Mrs. Cool- 
idge) and the Festival Quartet of South 
Mountain. The fare consisted exclu- 
sively of units which read as follows 
on the program: “Quintet in G Major 
(for two violins, two violas and ’cello) 
Opus 111: Allegro non troppo, Adagio, 
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Un poco allegretto, Vivace ma non 
troppo presto.” Scant nourishment for 
program-music fans, who demand in- 
formation in print as to the doings of 
wood-nymphs, animals, ships at sea, 
Oriental ladies, babies, magicians, 
policemen and princesses whose doings, 
we are so often told, are portrayed by 
the gyrations of flutes and bassoons and 
the contortions of the conductor. 

Nevertheless, the audiences at Pitts- 
field were large and enthusiastic (after 
their fashion) throughout the festival. 
They listened with intense and breath- 
less concentration to the gradual de- 
velopment of embryo themes into tall, 
symmetrical skyscrapers of tone. When 
we add to this the fact that, in “popu- 
lar’ outdoor concerts this Summer, the 
concertos of Bach, the overtures of 
Beethoven and the symphonies of 
Brahms were among the best liked 
numbers, we can find ample refutation 
of the contentions of those deadheads 
who complain that U. S. Jazzmania is 
undermining the respect always due to 
the great triumvirate—“the three B’s” 
of music. 


Koussevitzky 


Boston, the Hub, has made an- 
other revolution. Serge Koussevit- 
zky, famed Russian conductor, a 
prophet of the new, a patron of the 
unknown, will direct the Boston Sym- 
phony this Winter. Last season it 
was Pierre Monteux, volcanic, sen- 
sational, whose introduction of Stra- 
vinsky’s Sacre du Printemps was a 
dramatic event. Now comes a man 
whom they heralded in Moscow with 
bombs and cheers and acclaimed in 
Paris with appreciation even more 
explosive. What will he do? Great 
words thunder in the index. 

“What I hope to do in America is 
to show the public that masterpieces 
of music as stirring, as beautiful as 
the greatest of the past are being 
written today. I will present, in Bos- 
ton, music never heard before, music 
which exists only in manuscripts 
which I have in my keeping, music 
written by men now living who will 
rank as high a century from now as 
Mozart or Beethoven!” No enemy 
to Jazz is Koussevitzky. It is stated 
of him that in London one night, 
stopping at a supper-club for a bite, 
he heard some young Americans ren- 
dering their native melodies.. He lis- 
tened; his bite grew cold. “I like 
good music,” said he. 

Koussevitzky has always been 
more concerned with the reality of 
achievement than with the appearance 
of it. For diverse interests he sub- 
stitutes his great and lonely passion; 
he indulges no hobbies, tolerates in 
himself no eccentricities. In counte- 
nance, he is grave; in dress and man- 
ner, he resembles a cosmopolitan 
man of business. Only his hands and 
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eyes admit the implication that this 
business has to do with Art. He was 
born in Tver, in Northern Russia, and 
received his first employment as 
double bass in the Moscow Imperial 
Opera. He rose to become a con- 
ductor and toured Europe with his 
orchestra. Revolt he has always ac- 
cepted; even Revolution, with red 
flags and black drums, did not stop 
his music. He gave concerts in de- 
serted places, when it was so cold 
that the brass players had to wear 
mittens. 

In France, he was famed ‘as a 
hunter after talent and a friend of 
young composers. He _ introduced 
Paris to the works of several excel- 
Ient musicians, hitherto unheard-of; 
his wite, known as one of the most 
charming women in Moscow, shared 
this interest. To her were dedicated 
the works of such young Russians as 
Scriabin and Stravinsky. With bread 
and meat she fed the inspiration of 
more than one hungry genius who 
discovered, during the War, that Art 
was long and food was short. 

In spite of his amenity to what is 
untried, Koussevitzky takes no liber- 
ties with the classics. There is no 
trace of modernity in his reading of 
them, just as there is no affected 
classicism in his reading of the mod- 
erns. It is his theory that when one 
listens to a piece of music, one lis- 
tens to a period of history, and if 
the background is anachronistic, one 
hears nothing. With scrupulous re- 
gard, he presents the works of the 
old masters as he believes they would 
wish them presented. Now he is look- 
ing for the American Beethoven. 


Invasion of Cuba 

The Government of Cuba, through 
its Chargé d’Affaires at Washing- 
ton, Arturo Padro, formally invited 
the New York Symphony. Orchestra, 
under the baton of Walter Damrosch, 
tO appear in a series of concerts at 
Havana in January. 

Mr. Harry Harkness _ Flagler, 
President of the Symphony Society 
of New York, accepted, couching his 
reply in the following faultless dip- 
lomatic language: 

“I beg to say that we accept the 
invitation with true appreciation of 
the honor shown us by your Gov- 
ernment. May I ask you to convey 
to the Cuban Secretary of State my 
acknowledgement of the official recog- 
nition of the projected visit of the or- 
ganization with which I am _ con- 
nected, and my earnest hope that the 
concerts of the Symphony Society of 
New York to be given in Havana 
under the auspices of the ‘Sociedad 
Pro Arte Musical’ may not only bring 
closer together the musical interests 
of our respective countries, but may 
serve as a reminder of the friendship 


in which we hold our sister Republic.” - 
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The New Pictures 


Little Robinson Crusoe. It must 
be a discouraging task searching for 
vehicles in which Jacky Coogan can 
travel new stages on the road that he 
has paved for himself thus far with 
great prosperity. None of his later 
films seem much more than thinly 
gilded frames in which to set his 
brilliantly expressive countenance. In 
the current picture he is wrecked on 
a cannibal island, and disports himself 
amidst the cannibal can-can. 

The Iron Horse. Heralds had 
busily prepared the advent of this 
luxuriously equipped film with an- 
nouncements that it was a second 
Covered Wagon. When it arrived, 
it turned out to be a steam engine in- 
stead of a prairie schooner and not 
such an irresistable choo-choo at that. 
The story attempts to be an epic 
commemoration of the spanning of 
the U. S. with steel rails. It is probably 
pretty good history but there was 
oil on the tracks somewhere and the 
drama never got completely under way. 


The Man Who Came Back. Pa- 
trons of the high blood pressure 
drama will recall this melo-sample of 
a few years back. The hero slides 
down the widely advertised trough 
of iniquity and gets the breaks work- 
ing just before he pitches over the 
edge. For the outcome, the reader is 
referréd to the title. George O’Brien 
and Dorothy Mackaill are the slider 
and the brakes respectively. The ac- 
tion roams just about all over the 
world, gets into opium dens and that 
sort of ‘thing, and manages to make 
itself thoroughly exciting. 

Flirting With Love. Is a very bad 
title for an excellent picture. In the 
general course of events, an eminent 
alicnist becomes involved with a 
somewhat less celebrated actress. For 
good and sufficient but too compli- 
cated reasons to discuss here, the lady 
is playing the role of a dual person- 
ality to dupe the scientists, Finally 
he writes a play and she wins the lead, 
intending to burlesque the action at 
the opening. She falls in love with 
him just too soon to consummate her 
highly ingenious revenge. Colleen 
Moore is the woman in the case and 
offers one of her most attractive per- 
formances. Conway Tearle, the alien- 
ist, is typically Tearle, which for 
several million people is all that’s 
necessary. 

The Female. Africa is the setting. 
A fierce girl supposed to have been 
nursed ‘by lions, the heroine. A mur- 
der of her Boer husband, the climax. 
A handsome English lion-hunter, the 
anti-climax. Betty Compson is the 
female supposed to be so deadly. She is. 
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New Plays 


The Werewolf: Described by Al- 
exander Woollcott as “the most sedu- 
lously pornographic comedy of recent 
years,” this adaptation from the Ger- 
man of Rudolph Lothar created a stir 
in Manhattan last week. Mr. Wooll- 
cott went on to describe the play as one 
“with three acts, nine actors and six 
cases of adultery.” 

Into the household of a Spanish 
noblewoman comes a famous medium. 
The night before the action opens, three 
peasant girls have been mysteriously as- 
saulted on the grounds of the estate. 

These misdemeanors are laid to the 
malignant influence of the spirit of Don 
Juan, summoned by the inquisitive 
Duchess in her spiritualistic seances. 
Later, the specific malefactor is deter- 
mined to be the astral body of a bash- 
ful young professor who is engaged in 
teaching the daughter of the household 
poetry. 

Promptly the pious Duchess falls in 
love with the professor. Through a 
misarrangement of rendezvous, the sec- 
ond act curtain finds her in the dark- 
ened living room—and in the arms of 
her butler. Meanwhile the maid of the 
household and the daughter fall in love 
with the same Professor. Through a 
second misarrangement, the maid enter- 
tains the daughter’s visiting fiancé while 
the daughter wanders through the gar- 
dens learning other things but literature 
from her Professor. 

It is obvious that such adventures 
must be discussed by the most suavely 
proficient of players in the lightest and 


most sophisticated of moods. Laura 
Hope Crews as the Duchess, Leslie 
Howard as the Professor, Marion 


Coakley as the daughter and Vincent 
Serrano as the butler lend just those 
touches that make the whole thing pos- 
sible. Despite their silken methods, the 
purple patches of the play are as dull 
as they are daring, while the rest of it 
is light comedy in its most advanced 
and animated state. 

Heywood Broun — “Many were 
amused. Some were not. There was 
no riot.” 

Percy Hammond — “One wonders 
what the motion picture scenarists will 
do when they endeavor to amplify the 
incidents of The Werewolf for the 
purpose of the cinema.” 

Burns Mantle—“The cast shone. . . 
‘like a brilliant on a dirty finger.’” 


Alexander Woollcott—It should be 
reported that George Jean Nathan of 
the American Mercury shook and 
roared with cosmopolitan merriment 
throughout the evening, and that Robert 
C. Benchley of Life faded away after 


the first act, leaving the play to be re- 
viewed by his astral body.” 

E. W. Osborn—“The astral body 
theory ... made it an eminently proper 
play. It took the edge from the guilty 
delight of such spectators as had 
thought to shout ‘Wow!’ and felt im- 
pelled instead to murmur ‘Blah!’” 


The Easy Mark. It all depends 


upon one’s attitude toward the Theatre. 





WALTER HusTON 
He bounded 


If one is a highly seasoned old theatre- 
goer with an English mustard mind, 
The Easy Mark will seem a_ wasted 
effort. On the other hand, if one is a 
simple soul who still believes, thea- 
trically, in Santa Claus, its friendly 
jokes and aseptic sentimentality will 
render the two hours of its performance 
agreeable. 

The play argues amiably the thesis 
that kindly virtue is likely to succeed 
even without intelligence. The central 
character buys oil wells from the vil- 
lains. The content of these wells ma- 
terializes as salt water. There is an- 
other act in which the properties are 
rendered again unto the villains for 
$190,000. Suspense is presumably main- 
tained by the fickle character of these 
gushers as they become good, bad, and 
indifferent according to the playwright’s 
exigencies. 

Walter Huston, who bounded from 
the precarious footholds of vaudeville 
fo a secure personal success last season 
in Mr. Pitt, is the amateur Doheny. As 
an ineffective but. irresistibly lovable 


character, he again established his ex- 
ceptional abilities. 


Percy Hammond — “A delirious 


curio.” 
Heywood Broun—“‘A comedy for be- 
ginners.” 


. 


Bye, Bye, Barbara. A _ forlorn 
sample from the musical comedy fac- 
tories slipped rather abruptly into town 
under this tepid title. Owing to fancied 
labor troubles in Boston, the production 
opened without benefit of preliminary 
tests. Witnesses declared that Boston 
was blessed by the loss. With the ex- 
ception of Jack Hazzard and a tune or 
two, Bye, Bye, Barbara was pale en- 
tertainment. 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant: 


Drama 


THe MrirActe—Religion as Barnum 
might have magnificently exploited it. 

Rain—Jeanne Eagels has returned 
from a European vacation to continue 
her sermon against the relentless mis- 
sionary of Pago Pago. 

Wuite Carco—A severe study of a 
white man’s loneliness and moral disin- 
tegration in an African trading post. 

THe Swan—Eva Le Gallienne and 
the notable cast that made Molnar’s 
comedy of Continental royalty a sur- 
viving monument in the season past. 


Comedy 


THe SHow-Orr—An amusing contri- 
bution to the dramatic literature of the 
middle classes which concerns itself 
with the appealing art of blowing one’s 
own trumpet. 

ExprESSING WILLIE—Zoe Akins’ in- 
geniously amusing discussion of artis- 
tic temperament in the self-made man. 

Fata MorcANaA—Hungarian comedy 
by Vajda in which Emily Stevens and 
the Theatre Guild combine to satirize 
the efforts of a rural youth to find one 
night of cosmopolitan romance. 

SwEENEY Topp — A _ dust-covered 
English melodrama revived to let us 
laugh at what our ancestors took seri- 
ously. 


Musical Comedy 


Patrons are agreeing that the follow- 
ing musical diversions merit particular 
attention: J’ll Say She Is, George 
Whtte’s Scandals, The Grand Street 
Follies, The Ziegfeld Follies, The 
Dream Girl, Charlot’s Revue, Stepping 
Stones, Kid Boots. 
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An End 


As all good things must, the Williams- 
town Institute of International Politics 
came to an end. . Two bursts of for- 
ensic fireworks and a deal of summing 
up marked the closing sessions. 

@ M. Louis A. Aubert, political edi- 
tor of the fortnightly Revue de Paris, 
rounded off his series of utterances by 
calling the World Court the “white 
hope” of World Peace but went on to 
say that it was ineffectual without de- 
pendence upon the League. 

@ Oswald Garrison Villard, pacifist 
editor of the Nation, then drew much 
odium upon himself by assailing U. S. 
men and methods in the Government’s 
Latin-American policy. The U. S. rules 
all but six Latin-American Republics 
“by bullets and bankers,” the U. S. 
“dragooned” Mexico for U. S. oil in- 
terests, said Mr. Villard. “The blood 
of the 3,000 Haytians slain by our 
American marines, and of the 400 dead 
in Vera Cruz, mostly women and chil- 
dren, dishonors our good name, especial- 
ly when involved with so sordid a busi- 
ness as debt collection!” 

Cried Army and Navy officers: “Sit 
down!” 

The New York Sun: “O. G. Villard 
grows fat on the proofs of his own 
error.” 


@ Yusuke Tsurumi, suave, patient 
young Japanese liberal, explained that 
the U. S. exclusion policy might well 
drive his countrymen into the dread 
Siberian morasses of Communism. 


@ Boris A. Bakhmetev, onetime Rus- 
sian (Kerensky) envoy to the U. S., 
hoped and believed that the future would 
link the U. S., England and Russia “in 
a belt of well-meaning Democracies en- 
circling the globe.” Others present, 
both anti- and pro-Soviet, agreed with 
him on this indefinite preciiction. Col- 
onel William N. Haskell, U. S. Rus- 
sian Relief head, a second time urged a 
Russo-U. S. conclave. 


@ The Rev. E. A. Walsh, of George- 
town University, Director General of 
the Papal Relief Mission to Russia, 
touched off the week’s second pyrotech- 
nical display by stating that the Soviet 
Government had officially admitted to 
the execution of 1,800,000 persons be- 
tween 1917 and 1922. Arthur B. Ruhl, 
traveler and journalist, declared the fig- 
ures “quite impossible.” Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, host of the Institute, also de- 
precated, suggested Father Walsh had 
meant to include all those killed in riots, 
street skirmishes and the like. Father 
Walsh stuck to his story, however, and 
received support from Sir Bernard 
Pares, English editor. The Russian dis- 
cussion ended on a note of extreme 
condemnation of all things Soviet, fiery 





John Spargo, U. S. platform-socialist, 
joining in. 

@ Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
of New York University, reiterated his 
solemn warning to the world against 
overpopulation, urged an ethical birth- 
control and a curb upon migration. 
Rear Admiral William L. Rodgers, U. 
S. N., took the occasion to predict a 
clash of yellow and white men in Aus- 
tralia when America and the Orient 
overflow their Continents, and also 
pointed a finger of suspicion at Japan 
for .the late. Philippine disturbances. 
Suave” Tsurumi avowed Japan’s inno- 
cence. 


On the final day, Woodrow Wilson’s 
name was conjured with in Chapin Hall. 
Prof. Sidney Bradshaw Fay, of Smith 
College, said he has second-hand but 
reliable information that Woodrow 
Wilson died content that the League 
was gaining ground even without the 
Us. 

Claim was made by the Christian 
Science Monitor that its plan “to take 
the profit out of war,” as put forward 
last November, “overshadowed” all else 
and was roundly supported at Prof. 
Fay’s round table, the last of the In- 
stitute. This plan called for a U. S. 
Constitutional Amendment : 


In the event of a declaration of war, the 
property, equally with the persons, lives and 
liberties of all citizens, shall be subject to 
conscription for the defense of the Nation. 


The Press. As the 225 members 
of the 1924 Institute were shaking 
hands and catching trains, editors cogi- 
tated. 


James Ernest King, correspondent 
for the Boston Transcript: “From all 
this wealth of words, has there re- 
sulted—only a confusion of counsel, a 
trackless waste of pros and cons? It 
is not fair to say so... . The Institute 
is proving itself a major propulsive 
force in the upbuilding of what broad- 
ly may be termed ‘an American imperial 


as. 

Christian Science Monitor: “The 
fourth session . . . has been notable for 
the strong tone of optimism. ... The 


picture of a Continent [Europe] hurtl- 
ing toward a bottomless abyss, limned 
[last year and before]in flaming colors 
by John Maynard Keynes, Frank A. 
Vanderlip and Signor Nitti, and in more 
restrained tints by Sir Philip Gibbs 
and many others, is authoritatively de- 
clared to be without relation to pres- 
ent conditions. ...’ 


At ’Sconset 


Where once fine horses tossed their 
manes 
And champed their oats and hay, 


Now daily flock the folks with brains, 

To dine and talk and play. 

So reads the shingle over the door 
of a little inn at Siasconset, Mass., 
on cool, sandy, windswept Nantucket 
Island. Within, the sessions of the 
’Sconset Summer School have been 
going on for many weeks. The school 
was founded in 1922 as “The School 
of Opinion” by Frederic C. Howe, po- 
litical economist, onetime U. S. Com- 
missioner of Immigration. Its first 
three periods of the 1924 season were 
devoted to Psychology and Psycho- 
analysis, to Art and Literature, to 
Politics and International Affairs. 
Last week the fourth session, on 
Opinion, began. 


Near the inn, in fishermen’s dwell- 
ings, bungalows, and a row of neat 
Summer cottages, dwells the hetero- 
geneous, shifting “student body.” 
Coming and going, staying or leav- 
ing, are members of both sexes and 
various generations—novelists, doc- 
tors, lawyers, merchants, a play- 
wright who challenges the lecturers, 
a Lucy Stone Leaguer, a judge from 
South Carolina who calls himself a 
“Freshman at 60” because he is go- 
ing to school at the University of 
South Carolina. 


They pay their fees, attend the lec- 
tures or not, as they see fit, sit in 
groups at the little inn over fish 
dinners and feasts of the intellect. 
During past weeks, among the lec- 
turers have been: Sinclair Lewis 
(Bolshevism in books), Floyd Dell 
(psychology), Prof. Richard Swann 
Lull of Yale University (zoology). 


Among the lecturers for Septem- 
ber are announced: Horace M. Kal- 
len and Everett Dean Martin speak- 
ing on the same day from different 
viewpoints of psychology; Dr. Albert 
Loyal Crane, of Chicago, on “the un- 
usual child and other fields of applied 
psychology”; Sinclair Lewis on “‘lit- 
erary idiocies”; Bruce Bliven, of the 
New Republic, on political aspects 
of the age of jazz, the jazz press, 
Church and State, wild youth—a 
gamut of subjects. Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, journalist-professor, will 
“do” the Near and Far Easts. 


As in the past two months, extra lec- 
turers are expected to drift in unan- 
nounced. 


“Tnefficient”’ 


The Chinese Ministry of Educa- 
tion published an order advising 
provincial authorities against send- 
ing students to the U. S. “Their 
college courses are inefficient,” said 
the Ministry. “Send your students 
to Europe.” Notwithstanding this 
advice, 118 Chinese students last 
week clattered up the gangway of the 
President Jefferson and sailed from 
Shanghai for the U. S. 
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RELIGION 





Nicaea, Nish 


Differences of opinion as to the 
teachings of Jesus Christ first became 
historic at the Council of Nicaea, A. 
D. 325. 

Christanity first became the so- 
cially correct religion by the fiat of 
Emperor Constantine the Great, then 
living. He was born at Nish.* 


The Serbian Orthodox Church now 
proposes that the 1,600th anniversary 
of the Council of Nicaea shall be cele- 
brated at the birthplace of the Em- 
peror next year. 


The celebration shall be itself an 
Ecumenical Council. The Rumanian 
and Greek Churches have given their 
consent ,and the Ecumenical Patri- 
arch of Constantinople stated that he 
would not object since, for obvious 
reasons, the Council cannot be held 
in his palace on the Bosphorous. 

The Council will be contemporan- 
eous with the Holy Year festivals of 
the Roman Catholic ‘Church, and pre- 
lates of the latter are expected to 
visit Nish unofficially. 

Thousands of Eastern Orthodox 
Bishops will attend; a new hotel is 
imperative. 


Papal Notes 


His Holiness received several hun- 
dred of the faithful—most of them in- 
valids—the day before they set out 
on a pilgrimage to Lourdes. The Pil- 
grims proceeded to Genoa, where 
they joined 4,000 en route. 


Guadalupe 


On Dec. 12, 1531, at Guadalupe, the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to a newly con- 
verted Mexican Indian. The local 
bishop could not believe that the 
vision was authentic. Some days later, 
she appeared again to the Indian, and 
this time her image became painted on 
the fibre of his blanket. The Bishop 
saw and believed. 

Recently, one-armed Obregon, long 
an enemy of the Church, declared 
(Time, Sept. 1): “The Virgin of 
Guadalupe always has been regarded as 
Mexico’s Queen; as such she merits our 
gratitude and respect.” 

Last week, the Virgin of Guadalupe 
appeared at the village of Tres Bocas 
in the province of Vera Cruz. Daily 
her image appeared, at 8 a. m. and at 
noon, on the stump of a large tree in a 
cornfield. It would speak only to a 
native girl, aged nine, asking that a 
Church be built on the site of the tree 
stump. 

The Isthmus Railroad put on special 
trains for pilgrims. The traffic is in- 
creasing. 





*Nish shines in Balkan history, but to the 
naked eye it is a miserably dirty village. Serbs 
call it a railroad and industrial center. True, 
i: express train passes through it every other 
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Color Telephony 


Last June, successful 
made transmitting pictures by tele- 
phone (Time, June 2). The process 
was to have a light impulse trans- 
mitted to an electrical impulse and 
back into a light impulse. The trans- 
mitted to an electrical impulse and 
face of a picture, taking successive 
light impulses from it in lines as it 
went repeatedly across the film. At 
the receiving end, the same device re- 
versed cast a varying ray of light on 
a photographic film as it went across 
its surface on adjoining lines. 


tests were 


Last week, a successful attempt 
was made to transmit a colored pic- 
ture. It involved merely another ap- 
plication of the same device. A col- 
ored picture of Rodolph Valentino, in 
M. Beaucaire, was photographed three 
times, once with a blue screen to take 
the blues, once with a yellow screen 
to take the yellows, once with a red 
screen to take the reds. These photo- 
graphs were then transmitted sepa- 
rately. The only difference of method 
was that the lines of each picture 
were at a different angle across the 


plate, so that when they were repro- 
duced they would blend instead of 
blur. 


The three photographs were trans- 
mitted from Chicago to Manhattan. 
A color plate was made from each 
and the three plates were printed one 
after another on paper, reproducing the 
original picture in full color. Not 
only were the three primary colors 
obtained—blue, yellow and red—but 
several secondary colors including 
green, purple, orange, violet, pink. 

Stephen H. Horgan, Associate Edi- 
tor of the Inland Printer of Chicago, 
assisted the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in the tests. Neces- 
sarily, these methods of picture trans- 
mission, being in their infancy, still 
require improvements; but their feasi- 
bility has now been demonstrated. 


Empedocles? 


Those, who admired the dauntless 
courage of the Englishmen who at- 
tempted Mt. Everest, may yet pause 
to reconsider their hopes for those 
men’s eventual success. The Anglo- 
Saxon race has the fine courage and 
the strong physique to undertake such 
feats. But is the world, after all, 
not the loser thereby? Would it not 
be better to leave these attempts to 
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the Latin races? These feats are of 
little practical value; they are in the 
nature of magnificent gestures made 
by men in the face of the eternal. 
Are not the Latin races better 
equipped to enjoy such gestures and 
to bring back for humanity a more 
eloquent and inspiring record of 
achievement ? 

Last week, one Signor Barolo of 
the Italian Alpine Club ascended Mt. 
Etna and then made, single-handed, 
the dangerous descent into the crater. 
Notable as this feat was, it did not 
compare, in the endurance of hard- 
ships, great hazards and magnificent 
feats, with the circumstances which 
must attend an attempt on Everest. 
Yet when Signor Barolo returned he 
gave out these remarks to the press: 

“I went carefully and slowly, test- 
ing the ground with my stick at each 
step and I managed, at last, to get 
down the steep sides of the crater. 
My progress was also hampered by 
evil- smelling volcanic gases, which 
came up wherever there was a small 
fissure in the ground. At the bottom 
of the crater, I walked for a few 
yards quite easily upon what I dis- 
covered to be a mass of hardened 
snow, protected by a thick strata of 
ashes, 

“I crawled down toward the 
mouth, which opens almost in the 
center of the crater, and looked in. 
The sides are very steep and inac- 
cessible. The only way to penetrate 
into the inmost secrets of the vol- 
cano would be to come with com- 
panions and be let down by ropes— 
a fascinating adventure, which I hope 
to undertake if I live and if the god 
of mountains protects me. From in- 
visible depths, columns of irritating 
gases made me cough badly. 

“I drew back and looked around 
me—it was a beautiful and terrible 
sight. The gloomy walls of the crater 
rose up on all sides, splashed here 
and there by red and yellow patches 
and lit up fantastically by the sun- 
light. The smoke rose up from the 
mouth in great curves and spread it- 
self about in the crater, but, fortun- 
ately, nearly always in the opposite 
direction from where I was standing. 
I raised my voice and _ repeatedly 
called out to my companion, whom 
I could just see above me on the 
edge of the crater, in order to try 
the famous echoes, which answered 
me like the growls of infernal dei- 
ties.” 

An Anglo-Saxon would probably 
have summarized this experience 
with a shrug of the shoulder: “Noth- 
ing at all. Damned dirty hole.” 


Home from the Snow 


William J. Ziedlik, a radiothusiast 
of East Grand Forks, Minn., picked 





© Paul Thompson 
DonaLp B. MAcMILLAN 


He began to see stars 


from the ether a radio message. It 
had come 2,000 miles from the 
Schooner Bowdoin in which Capt. 
Donald B. MacMillan was exploring 
the Arctic within 650 miles of the 
North Pole. Said the message: 


“We are safe, homeward bound, 
with all on board well. Our little 
&8-foot schooner, which has been 
frozen in the ice for 320 days, eleven 
degrees from the North Pole, has 
poked her way down the coast of 
Greenland almost on schedule. We 
should reach Labrador in a few days 
and Wiscasset, Me., by Sept. 15.... 


“We are now at the end of the long 
light period and are beginning to see 
stars at night. Donald Mix, our radio 
operator, is now operating nightly 
from midnight to 3 a. m. eastern 
standard time, on 175 metres. So 
you may expect full details of our 
trip soon by radio. ... 


“We crossed Smith Sound to Cape 
Sabine, Ellesmere Island, with dog team 
three times. There we landed the 
National Geographic Society’s me- 
morial tablet in commemoration of 
‘Starvation Camp’, the site of the dis- 
aster of the ill-fated Greely Arctic 
Expedition of 1881. All in all, we 
covered 2,000 miles with dog team.” 


Donald M. MacMillan, 49, Professor 
of Anthropology at Bowdoin College, 
is experiencing his ninth polar expedi- 
tion. He was on Peary’s Expedition 
(1908-09) when the latter discovered 
the North Pole. For two years he did 
ethnological work among the Esqui- 
maux. He has been the leader of the 
Crocker Land Expedition (1913-17) and 
the Baffin Land Expedition (1920-22). 





LAW 


“Well Answered” 


In Chicago, the trial of Leopold 
and Loeb is over; and the fate of 
the youthful slayers rests with Judge 
Caverly, who has announced that he 
will give his decision on Sept. 10. 

The closing hours in court were as 
replete with dramatic clashes between 
opposing counsel, and counsel and 
court as the first day. “Clarence 
Darrow [defense lawyer] speaks 
about not heeding the voice of the 
mob,” said State’s Attorney Crowe. 
“Well, they haven’t heard the cry of 
the mob yet, because they have beén 
well protected. But if they don’t get 
what they deserve in this trial, I am 
not so sure they won’t hear the cry 
of the mob!” Judge Caverly ordered 
this statement stricken from the rec- 
ord, “as being a cowardly and das- 
tardly assault upon the integrity of 
this court.” 

Said The New York World: “The 
State’s Attorney is well answered. He 
is charged with the responsibility of 
setting before the court whatever 
legal and social reasons exist for the 
death penalty in this case. To im- 
ply that the attitude of a mob should 
influence the court’s decision was an 
abuse of his office and a direct insult 
to the Judge. 

“In thus addressing Judge Caverly, 
the State’s Attorney was really talk- 
ing over his head to the crowd out- 
side, was lending the prestige of the 
State of Illinois to incite a mob to vio- 
lence. Justice is not safe in the hands 
of an official so openly willing to exploit 
a notorious criminal case for his own 
political advantage.” 





“The Hogger’s” Book 

A History or EnciisH Law,* by 
William S. Holdsworth, K.C., D.C.L,, 
Professor in English Law at Oxford, is 
the first continuous history of English 
Law ever written. 

Said one Abraham Benedict, writing 
for The New York Times: “There are 
still lawyers in this country who think 
it no less important to know the history 
of the great heritage that is ours than 
to be acquainted with the latest de- 
cisions and to such these volumes will 
be a source of interest, pleasure and 
profit, and no student of political or 
economic conditions can afford to over- 
look this source of information.” 

A recent survey of the careers of ex- 
Rhodes Scholars shows that they are 
members of the bar of practically every 
State in the Union. Virtually all these 
men, while at Oxford, studied under 
Professor Holdsworth, who was affec- 
tionately known as “The Hogger.” 





*A History oF Enciisu Law (third edi- 
tion, rewritten)—William S. Holdsworth— 
Little, Brown—($42.00). 
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Expurgated 


Few remarks quoted in the public 
prints are exact reproductions of what 
has actually been said. Reportorial 
practice is to set down the gist of a 
speaker’s words, couched in phraseology 
approximately but not actually his own, 
except for any memorable “purple 
patches,” i. e., neat or colorful or spe- 
cially emphasized word combinations. 
But “purple patches” are indeed pre- 
served and different accounts of a given 
statement or interview usually tally 
very closely. If they do not, a varia- 
tion indicates either bad reporting or 
the pressure of policy. 


A fortnight ago, General Dawes 
stood in the wet outside the Coolidge 
homestead at Plymouth, Vt., posed with 
his famed pipe for the benefit of patient 


photographers. Before the cameras 
clicked, he made a remark. Three Man- 
hattan dailies recorded that remark 
thus: 


Times (Dem.): 
damn thing first.” 


World (Dem.): 
damn thing lit first.” 


Herald-Tribune (Rep.): “Wait until 
I get it lighted.” 
22 


“Let me light the 


“Let me get the 
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Profession? 


“Can Journalism Be a Profession?” 
wrote Ernest H. Gruening, experienced 
journalist,* for the September Century. 
He well knew that ;his question was 
academic; that readers, not journalists, 
direct the tendencies of newspaperdom. 
But Dr. Gruening has something of 
what another famed’ editor calls the 
journalist’s “apostolic zeal.” Said he: 

“A survey of American newspapers 
today leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that two tendencies more or less antag- 
onistic are moulding the destinies of our 
press. In the conflict of the profession 
of journalism versus the newspaper 
business, the latter is romping to vic- 
tory. 

“The Chicago Tribune boasts 
that it is ‘a commercial institution.’ .. . 
Take that newspaper Herod, Mr. Frank 
A. Munsey. He regards his newspapers 
little differently, except as to size, from 
the merchandise that passes across the 


counters of his successful chain of 
grocery stores. In such an atmosphere. 
... the profession of journalism 


reaches the vanishing point... . 


“How could it be otherwise? He re- 
gards his newspapers little differently, 
except as to size, from the merchandise 
that passes across the counters of his 
successful chain of grocery stores. To 
him, apparently, the newspaper differs 
in no essential respect from a can of 
peas in which the editors, writers and 
reporters are of as little significance as 
the individual pea in the can. ... This 

destroys individual initiative and 
enthusiasm and tends to transform his 
editorial writers into hired men who, 
within the narrow limits assigned to 
them and the still narrower limits in- 
spired by their fear of making a mis- 
take, pound out expressions of what 
they believe he wants. . . . In such an 
atmosphere the profession of 


journalism reaches the vanishing 
pont, °".°s 

“Along with the shrinkage in the 
number of newspapers has _ been 


launched a counterbalancing effort to 
‘professionalize’ journalism. Today 
seven full-fledged schools, departments 
in a score of universities and courses in 
two hundred colleges teach journalism. 
“But there is still another aspect of 
the question Whether journalism can be 
a profession. This relates to the diffi- 
culty, if not the impossibility, under 
present conditions, of maintaining any 
consistent standard of ethics.... There 
are, to be sure, certain associations of 
journalists. Last year was formed the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors ... ‘to develop a stronger profes- 
sional esprit de corps, to maintain the 
dignity and rights of the profession, to 
consider and perhaps establish ethical 
standards for professional conduct’ 
. with an initial membership of 124 
editors-in-chief and executive editors. 
... This group... adopted a set of 
‘Canons of Journalism’ prepared by 


Mr. H. J. Wright, at that time Editor 


*He has been Managing Editor of the Bos- 
ton Traveller of the Boston Journal, of the 
New York Tribune, of The Nation; and Gen- 
eral Manager of La Prensa of New York. 

H. B. Swope of The New York World. 











of the New York Globe. Excellent! 
But without wishing to prejudge the 
utility of such a body, the creation of 
which is surely a step in the right direc- 
tion, it is significant that membership 
belongs not to the man, but to the job! 
... It is ironic and significant that the 
author of this code is no longer in a 
position to enforce its practice and that 
several who took prominent parts in the 
proceedings are no.longer eligible to 
meet with this gathering. .. . 

“In how many Sancta is there an 
editor who, responsible only to his con- 
science, is free to live up to Dean Wil- 
liams’ [of Missouri University] splen- 
did creed? 


“Take our metropalis. The Globe is 
no more. There was a paper whose edi- 
torial page reflected the views of its 
editors. . 

“There is likewise the morning 
World (steadfast in the principles of 
its founder, Joseph Pulitzer) for which 
the late Frank Cobb created the most 
notable editorial page in America. He 
was wholly untrammeled, as is his suc- 
cessor, Walter Lippmann. 


“The Times is undoubtedly our great- 
est newspaper ... but they [the edi- 
torial writers] cannot pen what they 
would and could were they truly editing 
their paper. ... 


“In Boston and Pittsburgh it is much 
the same; ownership rules, editorship 
bends the neck. Only in these two 
cities and in some others is the situation 
far graver in that it involves the in- 
tegrity of the news columns, which in 
New York are on the whole free from 
advertisers’ and other privileged pres- 
sure.... If journalism is a profession 
then the sole business of the ‘business 
side’ of a newspaper is to nourish the 
‘editorial side”... 

“. . How few and far between are 
the editors conspicuous in their com- 
munities as editors? William Allen 
White [Emporia, Kan.] is the shining 
example. In Columbus, Georgia, Julian 
Harris, struggling bravely with his 
Enquirer-Sun, bids fair to become for 
the South what ‘Bill’ White is for the 
prairies. On the coast there is 
Fremont Older, lone survivor of a by- 
gone epoch, who by virtue of his char- 
acter, repute and personal following 
maintains an exceptional autonomy un- 
der Hearst ownership. There are the 
Scripps-Howard papers, a_ notable 
chaia of twenty-six dailies in large and 
medium-sized cities, where the central 
editorial control is the slightest, and 
the editor of each paper is the captain 
of his craft not only over the editorial 
and news columns but over the adver- 
tising columns as well. Finally, 
there are the Baltimore Suns... . On 
the Baltimore Suns journalism is a 
profession, and an honorable and dis- 
tinguished one. And it has paid... . 

““A good game to get out of’ is a 
definition current among journalists. 
And yet to no calling do young men 
throng with a deeper enthusiasm. . . . 
The best preparation for journalism is 
still, in my judgment, a general educa- 
tion, especially in English, History, 
Political Science and Economics. . . .” 
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Pack Up Your Things 
and Come Home 


Theres ardom and bath ready for you 
at The Shelton — there's even a Turkish 
Bath if you feel like it—and a 75-foot pool 
or a morning swim—and you don’t have 
to go out for a shave either—nor for any- 
thing else that a home or a club can 
provide—you can take a hand at the card 
tables, put the reverse English on the 
ivories,or playatournament game of bowls 
—an English steward will look after you 
in the breakfast room—in the evening you 
can have an old-fashioned English mutton 
chop in the Grill—and you can read and 
ruminate before a log fire in thelibrary 
before “turning in”! 
Stop rooming and start living! 
Stop grumbling and start packing! 


Break away—and come home! 
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$3 AND UPWARDS-BY THE DAY ‘ \ 
$70 AND UPWARDS BY THE MONTH 


——— 


LEXINGTON AVENUE, 
48TH AND 49TH STREETS 
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DENCE FOR MEN 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 





What Policy Now? 


Industrial stock averages 
have advanced 14 points 
since the Brookmire 
Economic Service recom- 
mended the purchase of 
specific issues on June 9th, 
1924. 

Should you hold stocks 
that now show a profit or 
sell them? Should ad- 
ditional commitments be 
made or should you stay 
out of the market? 


Brookmire’s Position 


is stated definitely in our lat- 
est bulletin just published. 
Here is an opportunity to get 
—gratis—sound advice on the 
trend of stock prices, from an 
organization which has con- 
sistently made profits for its 
clients since founded in 1911. 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me Bulletin TM-48 Free 





——_ 


ARE STOCKS A 
SALE AGAIN ? 


In January and February we 
persistently advised the sale of in- 
dustrial stocks. 


Following a decline of twelve 
points on the average, the market 
has again advanced to its approx- 
imate high levels of early 1924 and 
1923. 


SALES ADVISABLE? 


Should the discerning investor take 
advantage of the return to peak levels 
of the last five years and sell? Or, do 
fundamental factors indicate a broad 
bull movement ahead, reaching mate- 
rially higher levels? 


These vital questions are discussed, 
and specific recommendations given, in 
an analysis of the general stock market 
and business situation, just prepared for 
our clients. A few copies are available 
for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for TM-A26 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


of FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Mexico Needs Us” 


With E. M. Herr, President of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
as their stout (Cortez, a group of U. 
S. bankers, manufacturers, exporters 
goes this week to Mexico. The pur- 
pose of the mission is to further in- 
dustrial and financial relationships be- 
tween the two countries. The person- 
nel includes some of the most impres- 
sive figures, some of the most dis- 


E. M. Herr 
“Stout Cortes” 


tinguished names known to business. 
Said Mr. Herr, who has long stareu 
with eagle eye at the Pacific: “This 
expedition is not a selling proposi- 
tion nor a sight-seeing tour. It is 
a mission of good will. The U. S. 
and Canada have long prospered com- 
mercially by reason of their friend- 
ship. Why not another marriage be- 
tween undeveloped resources and 
American capital? Mexico needs us 
and we need Mexico.” Those going 


include: 

F, D. Waterman, fountain pen President. 

A. J. Brosseau, President of Mack Trucks, 
Inc. 
J. A. Farrell, President of U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration. 

W. H. Robinson, Vice President of H. J. 
Bene Co. (pickles). 

M. Vauclain, President of Baldwin Loco- 
m.-%.. Works. 
Mason Britton, Vice President of McGraw- 


Hill Co., Ine. 8 
Edward Prizer, President of Vacuum Oil 


Co. 

D. E. Deets Export Manager of Eastman 
Kodak C 

J. Kindleberger, President of Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co. 

George Edward Smith, President of Royal 
Typewriter Co. 

F. H. Taylor, President of S. S. White 
Dental a rig FA Co. 

N. J. Gould, of Gould’s Manufacturing Co. 

C. F. Weed, Vice President of First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston. 

Alfred H. Swayne, Vice President of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

John C. Taney, Treasurer of Autocar Co., 
Ardmore, Pa. 

A. E. Hertzig, of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

ee Wagner, Vice President of Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 





Wilson & Co. 


Some months ago, it became evi- 
dent that Wilson & Co., one of the 
“Big Four” packers,* would need 
cash, although its statement showed 
$120,000,000 assets to $77,000,000 lia- 
bilities. It was thought that the 
Company’s affairs would be peacefully 
readjusted. 

Suddenly, however, there appeared 
one Maurice [. Klein, a Newark phy- 
sician, owner of a 25-share lot of 
Wilson stock; he demanded that an 
equity receiver for the Company be 
appointed. Before the receivership 
can become permanent, however, a 
hearing must be held. In all prob- 
ability, President Thomas E. Wilscn 
will have much to say at this meeting. 
He has announced that he will contest 
the proposed receivership. 

The attack was unexpected. A 
friendly receivership, to be followed 
by a reorganization, was expected in 
Wall Street, although denied by the 
committees working on the matter. 
This expected development will be 
greatly complicated by the action of 
the obscure 25-share partner in the 
business. At recent market prices, 
Dr. Klein’s stock is worth about $100; 
yet his claim for a receivership in- 
volves assets valued at $120,000,000. 
This apparent step toward throwing 
a monkey-wrench into the Company’s 
machinery should provoke a lively tilt 
in the Courts when the question of a 
permanent receivership is taken up. 

Meanwhile, the Company countered 
by obtaining a Federal Court re- 
ceivership in New York. — Judge 
Julius M. Mayer, Robert L. Morrell 
and President Thomas E. Wilson 
were appointed receivers on a claim 
of $5,943 by the John Ejiszner Co. 

The question now remains, Which 
set of receivers will be left to manage 
the business? Mr. Klein will, of 
course, endeavor to have the New Jer- 
sey receivership gain supreme con- 
trol. The Wilson Co.’s aim is to 
have the three Federal receivers man- 
age assets in New York and Illinois, 
with ancillary receivers in other 
States where the Company has im- 
portant interests. 


Spanish ‘Telephones 


The efficiency of the private-owned 
an ‘ operated American telephone sys- 
tem compared with the state-owned 
and controlled systems of Europe has 
often been remarked. Apparently, 
Spain has gotten tired of local bureau- 
crats, and wishes for service in the 
American fashion. The International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., a U. S. 
concern, will shortly undertake 
through its subsidiary, the Com- 
pania Telefonica Nacional de Espafia, 


*The others are Armour, Cudahy, Swift. 
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to construct and. operate a. general 
telephone system throughout Spain. 
The work will involve taking over the 
existing Government-owned system, 
as well as several private systems. 

The Telefonica Nacional is a Span- 
ish concern, run with Spanish capital. 
But control rests with I. T. & T., 
which will act as its technical and 
financial adviser. Spain is the first 
European country to abandon a state- 
owned system for International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph management. 
Yet negotiations are already under 
way for similar “deals” in France and 
Italy, and still other European coun- 
tries may also fall into line. 

On Jan. 1, 1923, Madrid, a city of 
766,000 population, had only 15,483 
phone stations; in all Spain, there 
were only 82,500. Obviously, I. T. 
& T. has a great field before it. 


Important Map 


On the top floor of the lofty New 
York Cotton Exchange building is the 
Cotton Board room. On one side of 
the room is a large map of the U. S., 
on which current weather conditions 
are kept posted. News of storms, hot 
and cold spells and rainfall are imme- 
diately reported here, and marked on 
the map. In the “Cotton Ring,” 
where brokers and traders are estab - 
lishing the price for future cotton, the 
latter never long lose sight of the 
weather map. For just now, it is 
mostly a question of the weather how 
large the 1924 cotton crop will be. 


On Aug. 1, the Government estimat- 
ed this year’s crop at 12,351,000 bales. 
But its report of the “condition” of 
the crop on Aug. 16 was 64.9—from 
which fact the trade is beginning to 
talk of a 13,000,000-bale crop. The 
boll weevil, while by no means eradi- 
cated, is not expected to be so severe 
a scourge to cotton this year as last. 
On the other hand, tropical storms 
sweeping up over the Cotton Belt 
from the Gulf over the Southern At- 
lantic section, accompanied by heavy 
rainfall, are worrying the cotton 
traders. Other troubles have appeared. 
“Army worms” are reported in Texas, 


and a hot drought in the western part 
of the belt. 


Statistics 


There is an old adage that figures 
never lie, but that liars frequently 
“figure.” Few readers stop to ponder 
statistical articles in the press, to 
which headline writers sometimes 
give a peculiar interpretation. As a 
result, the public is misinformed by 
the presentation of half-truths. 


Recently, the Department of Agri- 
culture, after grave and profound re- 
searches for “several years,” issued a 
statement that the U. S. farmer is not 
getting an adequate return on his in- 
vestment or for his personal labor. 
This is based on figures taken in 1920- 
1922. The farmer, according to the 
Department, is not receiving any 
“managerial reward.” The impression 


conveyed by the statement is that the 
U. S. farmer is much abused, and that 
something should be done about it. 


The study of American farming is, 
however, strangely partial. It leaves 
out of all account what the farmer 
earned during 1915-1920, under very 
high prices for farm produce and 
reasonable labor and other costs. It 
omits all his profits from land specu- 
lation, except to charge their resultant 
losses against 1920-1922 earnings. 
Nor does it dwell upon present high 
prices for grain and cotton. 


After all, if the farmer wants a 
“managerial reward” he must earn it 
by using good judgment during pros- 
perity, like everyone else. In 1922-24, 
the farmer earned only about 3% on 
his investment, Yet this compares 
favorably with earnings of ‘most ship- 
ping companies in 1921 or of many rail- 
roads in 1918-1921. 


Margarine 


In 1868, M. Mége-Mourées, a 
French scientist, invented margarine 
as a substitute for butter, by churning 
beef fat with milk. The product was 
called oleomargarine. In 1906, veg- 
etable oils were first substituted for 
the oleo oils, to lower the price and 
improve the product. Up till this 
time, margarine was considered only 
a nasty substitute for butter; good 
grocers would not sell it, and some 
sellers were arrested for handling it. 
Its only lure lay in its cheapness. 


The introduction of vegetable oils, 
however, turned the tide abroad. Yet 
the product failed of wide acceptance 
until the War, when butter was ra- 
tioned in England. Many who had 
to eat margarine or nothing, ended by 
liking it as well as butter. 

Modern margarine is a triumph of 
practical chemical skill, combining 
many oils after refining, decoloriza- 
tion and deodorization. Last year, 
Britain imported $150,000,000 worth 
of vegetable oils, most of which went 
to her margarine makers. Imports 
included cottonseed oil from the U. S., 
as well as oils from palms, cocoanuts, 
soya beans, peanuts. The product is 
colored with the red annatto bean 
from Asia, and sells for half the price 
of butter. 


Steel Improves 


For the first time in many weeks 
the steel trade can point to current 
developments as harbingers of im- 
provement, instead of having to rely 
on Chairman Gary’s blandly opti- 
mistic speeches. The U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration reported an increase of 10% 
in bookings during the first three 
weeks of August. Production has 
crept past its recent 50% mark. In 
June it was only about 40%. 

Henry Ford recently took 10,000 tons 
of fine finished sheets. Cast iron pipe 
bookings are good; in the Chicago dis- 
trict they exceed output. Rail orders 
are also appearing. 





How to 
Double Your 
Money in 
10 Years 


RE you aware that a few cents 
A each day, or a few dollars each 

week, can be invested so that it 
will double itself in a _ surprisingly 
short time with absolute safety? Do 
you know how to invest your money 
in legitimate securities and then re- 
invest the interest in such a way that 
you will have a comfortable fortune 
in just a few years? 


Here is a new plan which shows you 
how to make use of a scientific in- 
vestment principle known to all finan- 
ciers. The rapid way in which money 
grows when invested according to this 
plan is a revelation to the averuge 
man or woman, 





This remarkable plan is fully ex- 
plained in an important new book 
called, “Ali Baba’s Cave Rediscov- 
ered.” This book tells you how to 
accumulate $10,000, $25,000, or even 
$50,000 in a span of: years. It tells 
clearly and definitely how you can, by 
systematic investing in Forman 6% 
and 7% Real Estate Gold Bonds, create 
a good sized estate—all without risk 
or speculation of any sort. Mail the 
request blank for your copy. 


George M. Forman & Company 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1279, Chicago 
Pershing Square Bldg., New York 


39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


Sent 
Free 





Write Today 


—_ For Your Copy 


— ee 








George M. Forman & Company, 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1279 
Chicago, Ill, 


Please mail me, without cost or ob- 
ligation, a copy of your Free Bovk, 
“Ali Baba’s Cave Rediscovered.” 









TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edit- 
ors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. As- 
sociates—Manfred Gottfried (National Af 
fairs), John S. Martin, Thomas J. C. Martyn 
(Foreign News). Weekly Contributors— 
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tives, Sweeney & Price, 127 Federal St., Bos- 
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Circulation Manager, Roy E. Larsen. Vol. 
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The Paramount Issue 
By GEORGE HARVEY 


THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE in this year’s Presidential campaign—what is 
it? Wet or Dry? League or No League? Open Shop or Closed Shop? 
Any of a dozen others discussed at the cross-roads forum? GEORGE 
HARVEY, the Editor of THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, dem- 
onstrates that it is simply COOLIDGE OR CHAOS—“And Chaos spells 
Calamity”— in a lucid and searching analysis of the present political situa- 
tion and the prospects of election results and after election complications 
consequent upon a three-cornered campaign. This leader in the September 
number of THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is the most informing 


and suggestive article that has been published on the electoral outlook. 


THE MEXICAN PROBLEM SOLVED is an inspiring announcement, well 
warranted by the facts as presented by GEORGE CYRUS THORPE in 
an article analyzing and 
explaining the agree- 
ments between the 
United States and Mex- s 
ico under which two TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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aggregating hundreds of CHAOS? The Editor 
millions of dollars, of A CORRECTION 
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LAW AND THE CHANGING ORDER 
Marvin B. Rosenberry 


two countries against THE POLICY OF POLITICAL, DETACH- 

the Government of the MENT 2 Philip Marshall Brown 

other—an article which THE BRIDGE BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 

every one of those claim - lgumegaana ts 
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ants should read for George Cyrus Thorpe 

authoritative informa- AMERICA’S IMMIGRATION POLICY aot 

tion as to his method of ae L. Gores 

procedure in seeking sat- PAUL CLAUDEL Brian W. Downs 

isfaction THE NORTHEAST CORNER F. R. McCreary 

PROSE STYLE William C. Brownell 
THE PROMISE OF THE THE DOCTOR ON THE STAGE 

PRESENT DARK Marian P. Whitney 
YRC 7 THE PROMISE OF THE PRESENT DARK 

AGES—to wit, of a AGES Winifred Kirkland 

new Renaissance—is the THE MOTHER OF THE VIOLINIST LIS- 

theme of Miss WINI- TENS Leonora Speyer 

FRED KIRKLAND’S CATHEDRAL Archibald MacLeish 

contribution—a delight- 

fully apt, keen and con- New Books Reviewed 


vincing satire upon some 
far too conspicuous fea- 
tures. of the social~and 
intellectual life of the world today. 





These are only a few of a long array of articles of comparable merit and timeli- 
ness filling the handsome pages of what is really a large volume of current 
literature. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
The September Issue Free 


We want you to know THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW in its 
new form as a Quarterly and, as an introductory offer, will send you the Sep- 
tember issue free and enter your annual subscription to begin with the December 
issue on receipt of your remittance for Four Dollars, Please use coupon below. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, T-S-24 
9 East 37th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the September issue of THe NortH AMERICAN Review free 
and enter my order for an annual subscription beginning with the December issue, for which 
I enclose herewith remittance for Four Dollars. 
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SPORT 


Dictation 


Small boys and girls near White Sul- 
phur Springs on Saratoga Lake, N. Y., 
stood open-mouthed along the country 
roads when a hairy giant, scowling 
thunderously, went rushing by with 
great strides, followed by three other 
giants—two of them coal black, shining 
with perspiration, grinning broadly, 
It was Luis Angel Firpo, Argentine 
Bull Man, continuing his training for a 
fight on Sept. 11 with Harry Wills, 
black heavyweight, to determine Cham- 
pion Dempsey’s next antagonist. 

During the week both Bull Man Firpo 
and Harry Wills found time to “dic- 
tate” statements to New York World 
reporters. Said Firpo: 

“IT came to the United States for two 
reasons. First, to prove to my own 
people that my defeat at the hands of 
Jack Dempsey had not made a coward 
of me. That’s what they seemed to 
think—yes, even said. It broke my 
heart. I am not a coward. ... The 
second reason . .. is to take Harry 
Wills to task—in the ring—for a pub- 
lished statement made by him after 
seeing me defeat Jess Willard [1923], 
in which he said . . . that he could have 
whipped both Willard and myself in 
the same ring. I resent that now as I 
resented it when I read it. I am here 
to prove to Wills that he is slightly 
mistaken as far as whipping me is con- 
cerned.... I know I will surely whip 
him. ... It will be a matter of revenge 
with me. .... 

“I’ve made a careful study of the 
colored man’s anatomy. I know they 
can’t stand as much body punishment 
as a white man. I know, too, they can 
stand more punching about the head 
than any other race of people... . 

“In the Brennan fight [1923], I kept 
looking Brennan over and wondering 
when he would tire of hitting me. His 
blows were like big stones raining. I 
said to myself without feeling any 
pain: ‘When will the big stones raining 
on me stop??... This time Wills will 
be the one to feel the big stones raining 
—Iluvia de piedras, 1 say in my own 
language—shower of stones.” 

Said Wills (at Southampton, L. I.): 

“Usually in stories that I have seen 
written by fighters, they have begun 
by saying something like this: ‘TH win 
sure. I'll knock this fellow out in a 
round’. ... This strikes me as the 
height of folly. I have to laugh every 
time I read one of those raves. 


“1 NEVER PREDICT.” 








Golf 


@ In Manhattan, faintly groggy 
after sailing through a North Atlantic 
hurricane, displaying sprigs of 
heather in their buttonholes, the ten 
British golfers that will challenge 
the U. S. for possession of the Walk- 
er Cup, brought themselves and their 
links-gear ashore, set off for prac- 
tice at Garden City, L. I., where the 
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International Matches. are to be 
played Sept. 12 and 13. Their pon- 
derous leader, Cyril Tolley, “siege 
gun of British golf,’ French Open 
Champion and onetime (1920) Brit- 
ish Amateur Champion, declared that 
they might be a stronger team had 
they with them E. W. E. Holderness 
(British Amateur Champion, 1922 
and 1924), Roger Wethered (British 
Amateur Champion, 1923), Robert 
Harris. Tolley’s nine are: O. C. 
Bristow, Major Charles O. Hezlet, 
W. L. Hope, Dennis H. Kyle, W. A. 
Murray, Robert Scott, Jr., the Hon. 
Michael Scott, T. A. Torrance, E. F. 
Storey. 


@ At Mamaroneck, N. Y., Cyril 
Walker, National Open Champion, 
and Joe Kirkwood, famed Australian 
freak-shot maker, gave golfdom cause 
for mild astonishment by failing to qual- 
ify for the Professional Golf Associa- 
tion Championship Tournament to be 
held at French Lick, Ind., Sept. 14 to 20. 
Fifteen district qualifying rounds 
were going on throughout the coun- 
try to determine a field of 64 starters 
for this event. The Metropolitan 
District, for example, was allotted 14 
places to fill and 150 applicants teed off 
for 36 holes at the Quaker Ridge 
Course. Low score was 143. 


@ At Providence, R. L, 
women’s championship was put in 
motion. Edith Cummings was off the 
tee early for her qualifying round. 
Her most dangerous competitors 
were Champion Glenna Collett (1922 
and 1923) and Champion Marion 
Hollins (1921) of Providence and 
Manhattan, respectively. Her most 
interesting competitor was Mary K. 
Browne of California, national tennis 
champion of 1912, 1913, 1914, now an 
able linkswoman. 


the national 


Toting Miss Cummings’ large bag- 
full of clubs was another interesting 
figure—Caddie Joseph Horgan, of the 
Westchester Biltmore Club, Rye, N. 
Y. Having caddied and coached the 
Champion to victory last Fall, Joe 
could not bear to miss her perform- 
ance this year and had traveled to 
Providence “on his own” to be at her 
side. Well above the voting age, 
shrewd as any Irishman, Joe is a 
rare jewel among caddies. 

Glenna Collett, playing her homg 
course, broke the National Tourna- 
ment’s qualifying-round record with 
79 strokes. 


Firth of Forth 


The Firth of Forth is a dour, great 
inlet where the tide rushes in and out 
from the North Sea at great velocity 
and where the sixth longest bridge 
in the world supplies ‘“‘see-ers” with 
a “sight.” Britain’s battle fleet uses 
it as a base. Scotsmen, particularly 
Edinburghers who dwell near its 
troubled expanse, boast of its majes- 
ty and dangers. But few think of 
swimming across it; and none of 
those who have tried have ever suc- 
ceeded—until last week. Then W. 














E. Barnie, an Edinburgh science 
teacher, girded up his loins, plunged 
in at Burntisland, on the North side, 
struggled for 4 hours and 10 minutes 
with swirling tide rips and deadly 
cold patches, stumbled ashore at 
Granton, on the Souti: side. A direct 
line from Burtisland to Granton is 
only six miles; Barnie covered ten, 
owing to the currents. 


The the most 


English Channel, 





© Keystone 
Lorp Byron 


He did it 


widely advertised and popular of na- 
tatorial obstacles, is 22.5 miles wide 
where swimmers attempt it—Dover 
to Calais or vice versa—and a swim- 
mer’s course is often 56 miles long 
through the shifting tides. It has 
been traversed several times, most re- 
cently and fastest (16 hr. 33 min.) 
by Enrique Tirabocchi, Argentine 
porpoise-man. Channel water, how- 
ever, is warmer than the Firth of 
Forth. (Time, Aug. 20, 1923). 


The Hellespont, between Gallipoli 
Peninsula and Asia Minor—famed in 
fable for being negotiated by Lean- 
der, amorous Greek, and in romance 
because Lord Byron did it for all his 
maimed leg—is a paddle of only three 
miles. 


At Detroit 


Detroiters sat on the cool 
of their Yacht Club, trained their 
glasses on a line of snorting speed 
boats that came plunging down the De- 
troit River, swept around a wide turn 
and plunged back upstream on the other 
leg of an oval course. Toward evening 
it was announced that Rainbow IV, 
owned and driven by Harry B. Green- 
ing, of Hamilton, Ont., had the best 
times for three 30-mile heats. Green- 
ing was not presented with the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association’s Gold 


verandas 


Challenge Cup, for which he had raced. 
A rival pilot protested that Rainbow 








The 
Championship was played 


Canadian Open 
over the beautiful Mt. 
Bruno Course near Mon- 
treal. Leo Diegel was the 
winner, with W. MacFar- 
lane third, and John 
Farrell fourth. Each of 


these players used a Spald- 
ing golf ball. 


Also, and 
of importance, 85% of 
the total field used it. 


This is but another link 
added to the chain of 
Spalding successes. 


Some 1924 Successes 
British Amateur Championship 
British Open Championship 
American Open Championship 
Canadian Amateur Championship 
Belgian Open Championship 
Metropolitan Open Championship 
North & South Championship, Etc. 


Sf rbding vAsies 


105 Nassau St., 523 Fifth Ave., N 
And all principal cities 





Genuine Imported 


Non-alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 


Both Dry and Regular 


A good mixer at 
any party. 


Send for Recipes 





Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke St. New York City 
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Check Yourself! 


A BUSINESS 


OF YOUR OWN 


A DEFINITE 
AIM IN LIFE 


What Do YOU Want 
to make you really happy? 


GREATER 
COURAGE 


If it is more money, here is a way to get it that has 
never failed. If you want a business of your own, 


here is a method that will show you exactly how to 


GREATER 


make it successful. No matter what you want, Pelman- 
ism, the Science of Self-Realization, will help you 


straight toward your de*stire. 
Get the free book about their 
will startle and amaze you. 


for 650,000 other people. 


actual achievements. It 


ELMANISM gives you the positive qualities of an 
executive in place of the negative traits of a mere 
follower. Lack of purpose will soon be crowded out 


of your life by the definite aim that Pelmanism confers 
upon you. Timidity and self-distrust will fade out be- 
fore the boundless courage and confidence in your own 
destiny with which Pelmanism endows you. In brief, 
Pelmanism awakens the giant, the superman, within 
you; it enables you to realize your true self, to become 
the man or woman you have dimly felt all along that 


you ought to be. 


This revolutionary method of mind-training often per- 
forms seeming “miracles.” Instances of quick promotion 
through its power are countless. Cases of doubled salary 
in less than six months and trebled salary in a year are 
not at all unusual. In exceptional cases, Pelmanists have 
secured salary increases of 700, 800, and even 1,000 per 
cent. 


These cases, and thousands of others (fully authenti- 
cated by letters in the files of the Pelman Institute) leave 
no question as to the material value of this system of 
mental training. Pelmanism is able to promise you pro- 
motion and increased income for the simple reason that 
it helps you to use fully the powers that you know about, 
and what is even more important, to discover and use 
the hidden, sleeping powers that you do not know about. 


It gives work.:s5 une qualities that employers are forever 
searching for and hoping to find in employees. It teaches 
you how to develop the qualities that give increased effi- 
ciency, which is always worth more money. It shows you 
how to have better concentration, better memory, and a 
better personality. It gives you stronger will, greater self- 
confidence, the ability to make valuable friends. 


How much do you really know about your own mind— 
how it works and what it is capable of doing with proper 
training? Will you deny that you may have valuable 
abilities, entirely unsuspected by yourself? Can you afford, 
in the face of the true testimony of thousands of people 
(who have proved the values of Pelmanism for themselves) 


It has already done it 


to dismiss its Promise of a vastly more efficient mind, with- 
out investigating its claims thoroughly? 


What One Prominent Man Says 


Pelmanism started in England twenty-eight years ago. 
It is not an untried theory; it is a demonstrated method. 
For years it has been showing men and women how to 
lead happier, more successful, better-rounded lives. Since 
Pelmanism was brought to America four years ago it has 
swept to every state in the Union, enrolling the most 
prominent people as well as the obscure clerk or mechanic. 

Mr. A. Gillespie, Vice-President of Cluett, Peabody and 
Company, manufacturers of Arrow Collars, says: $ 


“Had I known at 30 what Pelmanism has taught 
me since 50, many things in my life that were diffi- 
cult would have been easy. If you are dissatisfied 
with the returns you are getting from your outlay 
f effort, subscribe for the Pelman Course.” ; 


Investigate for Yourself! 


You do not obligate yourself in any way by mailing us 
the coupon below. Mail it today, and secure your copy of 
the book which wil] show you how and why Pelmanism is 
the only system ever devised for developing all the mental 
powers at the same time. It explains Pelmanism from start 
8 finish. and gives a wealth of the most convincing, volun- 
nd pet a Pelmanists, showing how this remarkable 
_ onesie utionized their lives and increased their earn- 
_ Send the coupon at once, while you feel like doin it 
No salesman will call upon you. You risk sétiing, “dk 
may have more to gain than you can possibly et ~ ah 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
2575 Broadway Dept. 669 New York City 


Approved as a Correspondenc Ya l 
s Sf e¢ School under the laws 
State of New York. weeiie . 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
2575 Broadway, Dept. 669, New York City. 


tions whatever. 


Name 


State... 





CONCENTRATION 


. I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done 
for over half a million people. Please send me your free book 
Scientific Mind Training.’”” This places me under no obliga- 
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1V was constructed contrary to the 
rules. Decision pended. 

Baby Bootlegger, owned and driven 
by C. S. Bragg of the Columbia Yacht 
Club, N. Y., was second. Miss Colum- 
bia, built and launched last Spring by 
a committee of the Columbia Yacht 
Club, driven by Charles F. Chapman, 
hailed as “the fleetest boat of all time,” 
finished third. 


In the annual Labor Day races, Gom- 
modore Gen. Wood, clamping down the 
gas-lever of Miss Detroit VII, won the 
150-mile international sweepstakes by a 
two-second margin over Cigarette Jr., 
ef New York. Edsel Ford's boat, 999, 
burst into flames, sank beneath him. 


Yachts 


Off Oyster Bay, L. I., British and 
U. S. yachtsmen ran up the sails of 
their two quartets of 6-meter yachts, 
thrashed up and down Long Island 
Sound practicing for the Internation- 
al Races to be held there under the 
auspices of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club beginning Sept. 6. 


Across the Sound and westward, 
eleven smaller yachts (15 ft. 6 in. at 
the waterline) stretched away in a 
series of five International Star Class 
Races. Their host for the first race 
was the Larchmont Yacht Club. 


Forest Hills 


The jerky Long Island R. R. trains, 
the bumpy, pot-holed Long Island 
motor roads, were ram-jammed to 
capacity by thronging tennis enthusi- 
asts crowding toward Forest Hills, L. 
I., to see if and how anyone would 
humble elongated William T. Tilden 
II, of Philadelphia, national champion 
the past four years, in the 1924 na- 
tional singles play. 

The throngs crushed past tall 
brick apartments which, flanked by 
many tennis courts and faced by 
the concrete stadium, give Forest 
Hills the appearance of a “tennis fac- 
tory.” They crushed up into the 
stadium and out among the far-flung 
courts, watching, sizing up, arguing, 
betting. 

Though the entry list teemed with 
potent names, opinion was that Tilden 
still had “an edge” on all comers. 
“Little Bill” Johnston, world’s cham- 
pion in 1923, national champion in 
1915 and 1919, stood second in ability, 
easily first in popularity. 

Early rounds were attended by 
heavy rain, postponements and several 
unforeseen results. George Lott Jr., 
of Chicago, national junior champion, 
reached the fourth round at the ex- 
pense of R. Norris Williams (just 
elected non-playing captain of the U. 
S. Davis Cup team), Willard Crocker 
(captain of the Canadian Davis Cup 
team), and A. H. Chapin, hardy per- 
ennial of many title matches. John 
Hennessey, Indianapolis “cyclone,” 
a player with no national ranking, 
whipped French Jean Borotra, 1924 











Food-value 
counts 


Don’t be deceived by bulk, when it comes to cereal 
foods. The largest package may be very low in food- 
value. Every particle of 


Shredded Wheat 


is rich in muscle-building elements and is easily digested. 
Cut out the heavy fat-making, heat-making § d= and 
eat Shredded Wheat. Two Biscuits with milk furnish 
all the energy you need for a half day’s work. It is 
ready-to-eat —no kitchen worry or work. 


Made by 


The Shredded Wheat 
Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Wimbledon champion.* Kirk Reid, 
of Ohio, another unranked player, 
formerly of Cornell University, took 
the measure of Pat O'Hara Wood, 
famed Australian. 

The semi-finals found Tiiden fac- 
ing Vincent Richards, his onetime 
protégé and doubles partner, now 
Olympic champion. Tilden had 
brushed aside all opposition, losing 
two sets only in four matches, one 
to Alonso, sleek Spaniard, one to 
Howard Kinsey, ubiquitous Califor- 
nian and national doubles champion. 
“Little Bill’ Johnston was in the 
other bracket, up against Gerald Pat- 
terson, smashing Australian. 
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““MonteCarlo”’ 
Personal Stationery 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes $2.50 


DISTINCTIVE—1x ‘Ochurry 
RAISED LETTERS WITH THE 
FAMOUS DE LUXE GLOSS 


Parisian scented or unscented 
(please specify). 

Choice of: 

12 different monograms, 

Four colors of paper. 

Five colors of embossing. 

Any combination of mono- 

gram and 

Name and address. 
Yours or your friend's name and 
address or monogram, beautifully 
marked on sheet and envelope. 
Heavy bond paper in white, gray, 
blue or buff, with fine raised letters 
in gold, maroon, blue, biack or jade 
green. Sheets 5%x8%, 100 double 
or 200 single (100 marked—100 
plain) with distinctive square en- 
velopes. Entire 200 single sheets 
marked for 60c additional. 
Print plainly name and address or 
monogram, and state colors desired. 


(Add 20c per box on all orders west 
of the Mississippi.) 


OUR SAMPLES ARE FREE 
and gladly sent on request 


Spare time agents wanted 


De Luxe Stationery Co. 


“Little Bill” required only 42 min- 
utes to drive powerful Patterson 
from the court, 6-2, 6-0, 6-0. Stored 
in Johnston’s spidery, shrunken little 
frame was a force that utterly 
amazed the galleries. 

“Big Bill” was seriously extended 
and out-generaled by Richards during 
four smashing sets. In the fifth he 
drew himself up to his full tennis 
height, rallied stoutly, squelched the 
last but one obstacle to a fifth con- 
secutive title. 


In the finals, Big Bill removed this 
last obstacle, game though it was, in 
straight sets; 6—1, 9—7, 6—2. Little 
Bill struggled valiantly—to no avail. 





*The Wimbledon title no longer carries with 
it the world’s championship. 
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Facts about 
this Cruise: 


Belgenland 
(new) 27,200 
tons — 28,310 
miles—14 coun- 
tries—60 cities. 
Westward Sail- 
ings—to meet 
the most agree- 
able climate in 
tropical lands. 
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orld Cruise 
Wor Belgenland 


Largest liner ever to circle the 
globe. Supreme in comfort—de- 
lightful in every detail of service 
and equipment. Trips ashore 
under the masterly guidance of 
the American Express Company. 
We shall be pleased to send you more 
definite information and booklets de- 
scribing the cruise in detail. Address Red 
Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, American 


Express Company, No. 65 Broadway, 
New York, or other offices or agencies 





of either company. 


A 


RED STAR LINES 


twrsmwaviona, Mencanvize Manine Comrany 


¢ AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


April 16th, 1925. 


At Belmont Park 


Under a spreading maple tree a chest- | 


nut stallion stood. A British prince 
came and looked upon him. Grand 
moguls of horse-racing and their wives 
and friends came and looked upon him. 
Hoipoloi, riff-raff, the rabble of rac- 
ing looked upon him, gauged their bets. 
Through it all the soft-eyed chestnut 


stallion stood placidly, inquisitive but | 
unmoved. He was Epinard, four-year- | 


old French steed, brought to the U. S. 

by his owner Pierre Wertheimer. 
Nearby, under another maple, stood 

another chestnut stallion, Wise Coun- 


sellor, property of John S. Ward of 
Louisville, Ky., and Frederick Burton | 


of Chicago. 


At a bugle call, Epinard stepped daint- 


ily forth upon the cinder track, followed 
by his eight opponents in International 
Special No. 1, a race of six furlongs. 
Came Zev, conqueror of the English 
Papyrus in 1923, tossing his head, 
spirited. Came Ladkin, fleet racer of 
Maj. August Belmont. Came Wise 
Counsellor, Snob II, Baffling, Wilder- 
ness, Goshawk, Miss Star. 

The nine formed company front at 
the barrier, then off they dashed. 
Ahead of the race shot Miss Star, soon 
passed by Baffling. Speeding down the 
backstretch, Epinard was plainly 
“pocketed” just back of Baffling and 
Zev. Miss Star, Snob II and Wise 
Counsellor were hunched next. 

Around the turn, into the stretch 








they swept, Zev gaining, when Epinard 
30 





cooperation with ; 


got free, strode out past Zev. The field 
looked his to run away with. Then, lo! 
around the pack and out of it galloped 
Wise Counsellor. Faster and faster he 
sped, past Baffling, past Zev, past 
Epinard, past the finish, a winner by 
three-quarters of the length of his 
body. Ladkin, spurting brilliantly, was 
home behind the game French horse. 


COMING 
GOING 


COMING. During the past week 
the following men and women ar- 
rived in the U. S. on the following 
ships: 

On the Majestic (White Star)—An- 
drew W. Mellon; Morris Gest; Arch- 
bishop Curley of Baltimore. 

On the George Washington (United 
States)—U. S. Ambassador to Ger- 
many Alanson B. Houghton; U. S. 
Minister to Finland Charles L. Kagey. 

GOING. During the past week 
the following men and women left the 
U. S. on the following ships: 

On the Aquitania (Cunard)—Lord 
Beaverbrook, British newspaper owner ; 
Rufus C. Dawes, candidate’s brother ; 
three Portuguese round-the-world fliers 
who met disaster in China. 

On the Homeric (White Star)—H. 
Grindell-Matthews, death ray inventor ; 
J. Ogden Armour, Chicago meat packer. 

















AERONAUTICS 


Labrador 


Lieutenants Smith and Nelson, U. 
S. “air Magellans,” rested in Ivigtut, 
Greenland, installed new motors in their 
planes, took test spins, then sat watch- 
ing the weather. A hurricanic storm 
had been reported sweeping toward the 
Labrador coast whither they were bent. 


After the storm had broken and the 
skies had cleared, Lieut. Smith wire- 
lessed Admiral Magruder, commanding 
the naval patrol fleet, that he and Nel- 
son would hop off for Ice Tickle, two 
miles east of Indian Harbor. The 
four ships strung out between Ivigtut 
and the Labrador coast was notified. 

Early Sunday morning, the Coghlan, 
75 miles off Ivigtut, sighted two black 
specks. Growing bigger and bigger, the 
specks became planes, whirred over the 
Coghland, then over the McFarland, 
115 miles westward; then the Charles 
Ausburn, 115 miles further; then the 
Lawrence, 126 miles beyond. At last 
Admiral Magruder on the Richmond 
sighted two specks and ordered his ship 
to belch black smoke as a guiding signal. 
As the planes flew overhead and down 
to the beflagged moorings in Ice Tickle, 
the Richmond’s siren shrieked a wel- 
come. On a cliff overlooking the moor- 
ing place was fixed a brass plate, made 
on the Richmond, already engraved: 
“American aviators completed world 
flight, Aug. 31, 1924.” The trip was 
not “complete,” having started from 
Santa Monica, Cal. But the fliers were 
back in North American waters, 5 
months and 14 days after leaving them. 





Glide Record 


Last week, through the bodiless 
air, a man with wings but without 
a motor glided for 9 hrs. 4 min.—a 
record. The man was Lieut. Thoret. 
Eighteen months ago he astonished 
the aero world with a glide of seven 
hours at Biskra. 








MILESTONES 


Engaged. Miss Mary Jay Schief- 
felin, President of the National Board 
of the Junior League, to one Charles 
Stelle Brown; in Manhattan. Miss 
Schieffelin is a  great-great-grand- 
daughter of Commodore Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, and of John Jay, first 
Chief Justice of the U. S. 


Married. Hoke Smith, 69, former 
U. S. Senator from Georgia, to Miss 
Mazie Crawford, 28, his secretary; 
in Pelham Manor, N. Y. Mr. Smith 
was Secretary of the Interior in Pres- 
ident ‘Cleveland’s Cabinet and was 
twice Governor of Georgia. 

Died. Julie Reinhardt, 80, actress; 
in Manhattan. In her heyday she 
played with Warfield, Maurice Barry- 
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more, Rose Coghlan, and many other 


stars. Later she toured the country 
for woman suffrage, led a certain 
Victory Ball with Inez Millholland, 
(oldest and youngest suffragettes). 
She died in a narrow room not far 
from Broadway. Said she: “I was 
with Jane Cowl—bless her—when 
she starred in A Grand Army Man.” 


Died. Francis Barraud, artist; in 
London. Barraud painted one great 
picture, His Master’s Voice*, famed 
phonograph advertisement. He in- 
tended the picture for the Royal 
Academy. It was rejected. He sold 
it to the Victor for £100. in 1921, the 
Company awarded him a life annuity. 


Died. Henry William Massingham, 
64, at Tintagel in Cornwall, famed Brit- 
ish radical Liberal editor. 


Died. Thomas Allen, 74, famed 
painter and Chairman of the Boston 
Art Commission; in Worcester, Mass., 
of heart disease. In 1882, 1887 and 
1889 his pictures were exhibited in 
the Paris salons. He was once judge 
of awards in the Chicago Exposition. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 











Dead Cat 


In Louisville, “Joe”, old black tom- 
cat, came in contact with a blade 
controlling the current of a 32,000- 
horse power electric generator, was 
electrocuted instantly, shut off every 
electric light in and near Louisville 
for five minutes, halted street cars, 
caused $500 damage, “temporarily 
obscured all but himself from the 
public eye.” 


“Menace” 


In Boston, Motor Registrar Frank 
A. Goodwin decreed pictures of red- 
clad bathing-girlst pasted on motor- 
car windshields and windows, “a 


menace,” banned them. 


Knocked 


In Manhattan, Harry Gross, non- 
union window-washer, descended hur- 
riedly from his 14-foot ladder, rushed 
into the building, hid under a desk, 
said he was afraid of union window- 
washers who were “after him.” Re- 
assured, he climbed up to work again. 
Four union men appeared, called to 
him to come down, shook the ladder 
when he refused, knocked it out from 
under him, fell upon him as he hit 
the pavement, “beat him up.” 





*Sol Bloom, now a U. S. Congressman 
from New York, invented the title. 


Knowing well the public’s passion for deck- 
ing out their automobiles with pennants, pos- 
ters, pasters, the Jantzen Knitting Mills, Inc., 
began last June issuing red bathing-girl pas- 
ters to automobile agencies and garages. 
Though no prominent printing appeared on 
the pasters, they were advertisements for 
Jantzen swimming-wear for women. When 
slim, beauti-formed bathing girls proved popu- 
lar, the company then tried out a clumsy, 
fat, comic mermodel for use on trucks, flivvers, 
etc. Circulation: 100,000 fat; 300,000 thin. 





of men.” 


more universal, 


POINT with PRIDE | 





After a cursosy view of TIME’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 

e 4 
Great throngs rushing to Gemeva. 
CP. 37.) 


An entry list teeming with potent 
names. (P. 29.) 


Cool, sandy, windswept Nantucket 
Island. (P. 27.) 


7 . 


“Jackie” amidst the cannibal can-can. 


(P. 16.) 


(P. 2.) 


The honest Times. 
Leander, amorous Greek. (P. 27.) 


A large collection of family photo- 
graphs. (P. 1.) 


A handsome English lion-hunter. (P. 
16.): 


Oils from palms, cocoanuts, soya 
beans, peanuts. (P. 25.) 


A giant who has to iaugh, 


(P. 26.) 


A great ash tree smelling of fairies 
and moonlight. (P. 14.) 





A force that amazed the galleries, 
stored in a_ spidery, shrunken little 
frame. (P. 29.) 


The American Beethoven. (P. 16.) 


A successful international conference. 


AP 


Prince and President enjoying a 
quiet, private smoke. (P. 9.) 


Two hats, one senescent, one neoteric. 
(P. 10.) 


“The quietest and most self-effacing 


(P. 8.) 


Two noteworthy, sons-in- 





capable 


law. .(P. 6.) 


7 . . 


A virtue than which there is none 
(P..:Z) 























































Cuicaco’s WonpDERFUL Hore. 






























































A Truly Magnificent 
LOCATION 


Tue Drake is beautiful itself—one of the great 
hotels of two continents. But the feature which 
marks it as peculiarly different is its wonderful 
location. In the heart of a great city, yet not of 
it. Within walking distance of the thronging 
shops and theatres of Chicago’s famous “loop, 
yet looking out over quiet homes and rippling 
Waves to a far-flung horizon. 


Send for booklet “C.” 


















































Radiophans! 


Tune in to WGN (formerly WDAP) 370 me- 
ters, The Drake Hotel, Chicago. Interesting 
programs. 


O* DYRAKE 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Under THE BLACKSTONE Management, the 
world’s standard in hotel service. 
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_ the Style 
Quality and 


Service of Mens 
Headwear are 


beyond question 



























































































How a New York Bank 
Can Serve You 


SUPPLEM ENTING local banking connec- 
tions, this Company affords a wide range of 
valuable services to business houses throughout 
the country. 


Many manufacturers and merchants maintain 
New York checking accounts with us, enabling 
them to make settlements direct with New York 
funds. Interest is paid in accordance with our 
minimum balance requirements. 


We make commercial loans on both credit and 
collateral, and issue letters of credit for export 
and import financing, in harmony with sound 
banking practice. 


In collecting bill-of-lading drafts drawn on 
New York and vicinity we render an exceptional 
service, frequently saving our customers time and 
money. 


We hold securities in safe-keeping, available 
at all times for sale or delivery upon written or 
telegraphic instructions. This service includes 
prompt collection of bond interest, and other 
important features. 


We shall be glad to send executives our 
100-page booklet, ‘‘Guaranty Service,” 
which describes in detail the above and 
numerous other services which we render. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





VIEW with ALARM 








Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


“The shallow delights of matrimony 
and opera.” (P. 15.) 


Unholy advances by an _ infatuated 
priest. (P. 15.) 


“Three acts, nine actors and six cases 
of adultery.” (P. 17.) 


A hideous, heroic smash, (P. 14.) 


A miserable, dirty village. (P. 19.) 


A devastating parade through the 
lives of many women. (P. 14.) 


A hideous chamber, papered green. 


(ze. 23 
Septic poisoning. (P. 14.) 


“The height of folly.” (P. 26.) 


A complacent male who much re- 
sembles the Greek god Priapus. (P. 
14.) 


“The most sedulous!y pornographic 
comedy of recent years.” (P. 17.) 


The 999. It burst into flames, sank. 
(P. 29.) 


A man who wanted to slip. (P. 14.) 
Pretty strong meat. (P. 15.) 
A “damn thing.” (P. 22. 


Ain't We Got Fun, played as the 
weed mother passes away. (P. 15.) 


An _arch-conspirator, — Terrorist, — 
fiend, — murderer and — revolutionary. 


(P. 11.) 


Agitated Bubain. (P. 10.) 


The danger of playing football with 
British cannon balls. (P. 6.) 
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Taking the “Die” Out of Diet 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
are spending more than $500,- 
000,000 a year for drugs to 

overcome the effects of their diet! 

Think what a reduction that would 
make in the cost of living, if it alone 
were eliminated ! 

Think what an increase in earning 
power would result if the cause of 
that drug bill were eliminated! 

Think of the misery and suffering 
that could be avoided if that drug bill 
was made unnecessary ! 

And it is unnecessary. 

It is the direct outgrowth of 
unnatural food—food that has 
been ignorantly denatured or 
made unnatural. 

Man can no more be normal 
when he tries to sustain his life 
with unnatural food than he 
could if he tried to live with 
unnatural sleep, or unnatural 


air, or wumnnatural water, or 
unnatural exercise. 
Every defective tooth is 


proof of the folly of using 
denatured food. Every case 
of constipation is directly re- 
lated to denatured food. Every 
case of goitre, or asthma, or 
rheumatism, or neuritis, or 
stomach ulcer, or tuberculosis, 
or cancer, or any of the other 
named manifestations of dis- 
ease, can be traced to dena- 
tured food, denatured air, de- 
natured water, or violence. 

“The two chief causes of 
disease and death are food and 
drink,” is the verdict of the in- 
ternationally famous Doctors 
MecCarrison and Hindhede. 

Here is information how 
you can step out of the “diet- 
drug” class and become a nat- 
ural, normal, healthy, happy creature ; 
how you can take the “die” out of 
your diet. 


Every denatured natural food-sub- 
stance has had the balance-relation of 
the elements it contains upset and de- 
stroyed. The poison-effect is just as 
certain, though not so quick acting, 
as if you took a teaspoonful of iodine, 
but being less excessive may to a con- 
siderable extent be neutralized by the 
body, because the effect is slower act- 
ing, but the accumulated effects of 
the taking into the body denatured 
food results in the thing we call dis- 
ease. 

Did you know that only in a drop 
of normal healthy blood, a handful 
of fertile earth, and a natural grain 
of wheat, are to be found the 16 ele- 


By C. H. Woodward 


ments of which every living creature 
is composed ? 

Food is denatured when some ele- 
ment or part of an element is re- 
moved or lost. It may be through 
nulling, refining, or through cooking 
in the presence of the oxygen of the 
air, resulting in changing the min- 
erals from their organic form into 
oxides. This is one of the greatest 
discoveries of modern times. 


Whole Grain Wheat is the first cooked 
food civilized man ever, ate that has not 


A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his own 
boss and the owner of a permanent, ever- 
expanding, profitable merchandising — service. 
It may start with $100 capital, or $10,000, but 
it cannot start without capital. The degree of 
success has no reasonable limit. It has attracted 
to. it and has today engaged in it, men who are 
conspicuous successes and of long and wide ex- 
perience in merchandising, with capital abundant 
for all their requirements; and the other ex- 
treme of men and women with limited business 
experience and qualifications, and very small 
capital. 


No man is too big for the business. 


Men of strong professional standing with 
splendid incomes have given up these incomes 
and their professional work to engage in this 
service, with success, 

The business is merchandising, but it entails 
a SERVICE that is unique, intensely interest- 
ing, productive of great enthusiasm, and broadly 
constructive. It makes you the greatest bene- 
factor in your community, town, city, or district, 
and pays you a real profit for suck benefaction, 

Service is the foundation of all real success, 
and this service literally enables you to take 
time from eternity and put it into the life of 
man, and make legitimate profits in doing so. 

Address WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CO., 


1914 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, III. 





been denatured in cooking, and is without 
doubt one of the epoch-making discoveries 
of the age. As confirming the law of life 
and demonstrating the cause of disease as 
set forth herein, more than 74 human ail- 
ments have responded to the use of this 
natural food, these ailments ranging in 
severity from cancer to constipation, in- 
cluding such of unknown origin as palsy, 
goitre, asthma, diabetes, as well as most of 
the more common ones including tubercu- 
losis, constipation, stomach ulcer, high 
blood pressure, paralysis, eczema, nervous 
breakdown, rheumatism, neuritis, over- 
weight and underweight, 

Whole Grain Wheat is not a medicine, 
nor in any sense a “cure-all,” for. it is 
merely a natural food. Its effects are 
wholly natural and are simply the result 
of the user stopping the violation of the 
law of his being and obeying it by afford- 
ing replenishment to the blood-stream of 
the user of all the elements of which the 
blood is normally composed for the pro- 
duction of normal life-processes, 


Two-Year Case of Constipation Corrected in 
Six Weeks: Bronchial Cough Relieved 





Bradford, Vermont, 
June 19, 1924. 

“Here is a story you can tell to the world. 
Six weeks’ use of WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT has 
corrected a case of constipation which has pestered 
me persistently tor over two years. When 1 be 
gan using WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT I was 
taking mineral oil twice a day, and now I am 
as normal and regular as when I was a boy. 
My whole family have also showed wondertul 
improvement, especially my eldest son, He has 
been troubled with a bronchial cough which lasted 
all winter, and now it is entirely gone. 

“You may use this as you see fit and I shall 
be , Pleased to answer any inquiry in regard to 


it.” 
: (Signed) 
Vernon W. Davis, 


Reduced 52 Pounds, 7 Inches Waist 
Measure 

“You will remember that I wrote you 

about a year ago, stating at that time 

that my age was fifty-three, my weight 

258 pounds, was working sixteen hours 
a day, and had high blood pressure and 
rheumatism. followed your instruc- 
tions for a while, but seemed to be lack- 
ing in mental activity, and, of course, 
blamed the diet, and went back on the 
old diet of ham and eggs. Soon my 
weight began to increase again, and my 
b.ood pressure with it, until last Octo- 
ber I was told by my doctor it was 
either a case of diet, or die, so de- 
cided to diet, with result that from the 
last of October to the present time I 
have brought my weight down to 206 
pounds, and my pulse and blood pressure 
are down to normal. 

“I also have cut out the tobacco, of 
which I was a heavy user at the time 
I wrote you, cut out pastry and white 
bread, and condiments, salt (use a little 


salt), and vinegar, and live altogether 
on vegetables, Whole Grain Wheat, and 
fruits, and using them as advised by 


you at that time, and you can judge from 
what I tell you how ‘satisfactory the re- 


sults are. Il am sleeping soundly all 
night now. Kidney and bladder trouble 
do not bother me, no rheumatism, no 


digestion fine. My 
waistline was fifty inches when I went 
on the diet, now it is forty-three inches 
and my weight still decreasing. I am 
not bothered with constipation. 

“You are at liberty to use my name 
and whatever portions of this letter you 
desire, 

“Thanking you again for the kindly 
advice given me, and wishing you con- 
tinued success, I remain,” 


shortness of breath, 


‘ Yours truly, 
(Signed) Wu. i. KLECAN, 
615 South 16th St., 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Wheat re- 
much of the 


The use of Whole Grain 
duces cooking, It saves 
drudgery of the kitchen. It makes you 
feel better every way. But remember 
you cannot get real results unless you 
use it regularly. ou never tire of 
bread, nor will you ever tire of Whole 
Grain Wheat. It is the natural wheat berry, just 
as it comes from the harvest field, with nothing 
added, nothing lost, and nothing taken awsz ay, 
cooked under a new method of cooking that is 
protected by theeUnited States and Canadian govy- 
ernments, and is the first wheat that has ever 
been cooked re ady to eat that is identical with the 
Taw ripe grain in its constituent elements. It 
possesses the minerals and the vitamines pos- 
sessed by the natural grains, and is delicious and 
sweet as a nut. 

It is never sold through 
only through authorized distributors or 
from the company, because it is quaranteeed to 
reduce your meat and grocery bill 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent when used twice daily. t comes 
in hermetically sealed sanitary 1l-ounce tins 
(ample for four servings) and is sold in packages 
of not less than one dozen (a 24-day supply 
because regular use is essential to results) deliv- 
ered for $2.00, east of Denver; west of Denver, 
foreign, $3.50. 

Used and endorsed by doctors and scientific men 
of the highest standing. Look in your telephone 
and city directory for Whole Grain Wheat dic- 
tributor or address Whole Grain Wheat Co., 1914 
Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. Chicago readers 
telephone orders Ravenswood 4101; Canadian ad- 
dress, 26 Wellington St. E., Toronto, Ontario; 
Toronto readers telephone orders Main 4489, 

Ask for free copy of THE MOTIVE, the new 
monthly magazine devoted to better living, 
better health, better business; and being read 
by more than 400,000 readers. 
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General Offices 
SO BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK 


oe ER: SQUIBB & SONS ~etoes 


CHEMISTS 


BROOKLY 
NEW BRUNSWICK J 
SION SINCE 1658 


MANUFACTURING 
CHEMICAL TO THE MEDICAL PROFES: 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
piOLOGICAL 
PRODUCTS 


FRANCISCO 
TORONT: ° 
Cable Address 
ERSQYIBD .NEW YORK 


August 1, 1924. 


Index Visible, Ino., 
30 Church street, 
Hew York City- 


Gentlemen: 
ich was inetalled in 


The Index visible, ™ 


our Credit Department about a year ago, 
great help to ue and 
We have 6 large 


as been greatly expedi 


we value i 


number of act 


and out work hi 
the ready access gnich we now h 
in our credit file. This system is 
only to this department bu 


partments whose work 


Very truly yours, 


£. R. SWIBs & SONS, 
QiV.Gle 


R. W. SHERMAN, 
CREDIT MANAGER. 
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VEN as Squibb’s well 
known dental cream 
guards the “danger line” 
in the mouths of its users 
so INDEX VISIBLE keeps 
.R. Squibb & Sons far 


-away from the “danger 


line” : ; 
ne = ey 
ess record keeping. 


Pe tng installed less 
n a year, INDEX 
VISIBLE has atready 
»reduced clerical costs 
twenty-five per cent. 


Why not let IND 
EX VIS- 
IBLE do the same for you? 


INDEX ViSIBLE, INC. 


Main Office-and F. 
ra Factory: New H 
Pet“ = Service Offices in er tel ong 
‘actory: 38 Clifford Street, Totbate 
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